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Vo8, o fortes varoes, de quem eu canto, 
Perdoai se nao dou tudo o que he vosso ; 
Porqne nao ha ninguem que possa tanto, 
Menos eu, que entre todos menos posso : 
£ se eu quiz empregar em vos hum canto 
Que en conhego por baixo, rudo, e grosso, 
He so porque me for^a hum desejo, 
Que vejao de vos todos o que eu vejo. 

Francisco d'Andradb. 



And you, ye valiant ones, whose fame I sing, 

Forgive me if I give you not your due : 

For none your guerdon of meet praise can bring, 

I least of all, who less than all can do : 

And if I venture here an offering 

Rude in itself, and all unworthy you, 

'Tis but because to this desire I bow. 

That all may see you, as I see you now. 
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CHAPTER L 

HOW THBRK CAME NEITS FROM GaRTHAQB TO AjO FiNBS. 

Would jou like to know how some of those early Christians 
were spending such a glorious summer afternoon as this is, — • 
fifteen hundred years ago ? 

I could carry you at once to the place, and set you down 
among the family in which I hope that you will soon become 
interested ; — but it is better that I should first show you 
how the country lay, so that, by-and-bye, when we shall 
have to pass through it in company with fierce persecutors 
or brave confessors, we may know it again. 

About sixty miles to the south of Carthage is the little 
town of Aptonga, just on the skirts of the Numidian 
mountains. If we stroll up a wild glen to the right hand, 
and walk briskly for an hour, we shall come out on one of 
the hill-farms, niched in between two steep wooded crags, 
but open to the refreshing breeze from the north, and 
looking forth over the great plain towards the Mediter- 
ranean. — Ad Fines for that is the name of the place, — is a 
gray old building, straggling, two-storied, with a balcony in 
front of the upper windows : — sheds, cart- houses, and barns 

scattered round it; and barley fields — now basking with 
1** 
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their second crop in the blaze of an August sun — dotted 
over the mountain side. I dare say that some of those walls 
could remember the battle of Zama ; — the people that lived 
then knew nothing about building them in the Roman way, 
but put their stones together as best they could, and a quaint 
picturesque mountain-farm they have made. Look ! there 
is the boundary of the land this way ; you may notice that 
head of Mercury on the stone column that serves for a mark. 
Some one, I see, has garlanded it with flowers : — well, we 
will not take them down, nor (which I should much like to 
do) knock the god's head off. For it is a time of persecution 
and wo must remember the Canons which command that 
we are not to give needless offence by such acts as these. 
Now we enter the enclosure. Look at those oxen lazily 
whisking their tails in the sun ; — I should say they were of 
the true Mauri tanian breed ; — and so we may go into the 
hall, which seems kitchen, parlour, and hall in one. 

Those two, — 1 need not tell you that they are mother 
and daughter : they are too much alike, though one may be 
six and thirty, and the other can scarcely be sixteen, to 
leave any doubt about that. The mother is a widow, as 
you may see by that mourning cloak which she wears over 
her stoia : (they call it a ridnium in Rome, but it may 
have another name here :) and the toga prcetexta of the 
girl, with its purple border at the edge, shows her to be 
unmarried. They are spinning, you see : and for any one 
who would sit down under the chesnut that shadows Jhe 
farm, the buz of the insects, that are sporting away their 
little lives in the glorious sunlight, the faintish rustling 
of the wind in tho leaves, the whirr of the spinning wheel 
from the house, and the occasional lowing of a cow from 
some distant shed, how drowsy it would make him I 

The mother's wheel stops. * Lucia,' she says — 

'Well, dear mother,' 

' I have been thinking about your brother ; and I begin 
to be sorry that I ever let him go to Carthage.' 

' Why,' said Lucia, * he and our good Priest wished it so 
much that it would have been quite unkind to say No. 
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There is no fear, — there can be no fear ; for every one says 
that all is quiet. I am sure he will not be the less glad to 
come back to Ad i^iVies,- because he has seen the city.' 

* If you were old enough to remember all that we suf- 
fered in the time of Decius, you would not wonder that I 
feel anxious now. God send all for the best I It is but a 
fortnight ; and that is my greatest comfort.' 

'At all events/ said Lucia, 'I shall be glad when my 
sister is home again. Secunda is at no great distance, and 
we shall see her soon.' 

* Dear Secunda ! ' cried the mother. ' Yes : — and how 
delighted I shall be at her return ! ' 

*Do you know, mother,' said Lucia presently, *I think 
that Vivia is more than half disposed to receive our faith. 
The day before yesterday, when the rest were gone down 
into the valley, to that sacrifice to Eobigo, she staid at home, 
and said that she would rather trust to the God of the 
Christians to keep off the blight, than to a thing made with 
hands.' 

* We will get our Bishop to talk with her,* said Quin- 
tilla* — ^for that was the name of the mother; *I have 
noticed what you tell me : — and it would be a great 
comfort indeed, if but one of the household were heirs 
with us of the other world, as they are sharers with us of 
this. IIow glad such a thought would have made your 
father, ' the blessed one ! ' ' 

* So it would, dear mother, and so it does. — But who is 
that ? ' And as she spoke, a tall man was seen striding up 
the steep road from the glen, at a pace very little suited to 
such an ascent, on such an afternoon. 

' It looks like your uncle,' said Quiutilla. ' But what can 
have brought him here now ? ' 

' It is he indeed. — Shall I go and meet him ? ' 
Almost before her mother could reply, a large strongly 
built man hurried into the farm-yard, wiping the big drops 
from his forehead as he came in, and entered the hall. 

* Why, Acilius I ' said Quintilla. 

* Dear uncle, what is the matter ? ' 
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* Matter I ' roared Acilius Glabro, the oenturion, for such 
he was. ' Matter I ' And he strode up and down the room, 
panting with exertion and excitement. 

* It is nothing about Paulinus ? ' said the anxious 
mother. 

' Matter : * cried the centurion, a third time. — ' I knew it 
would come to this. Matter I Here's an end to your foil j : — 
I knew how it would be, when you took to worshipping the 
Head of an ass I — Well, well; — after all, it is no concern of 
mine, and I am a fool to meddle with it.' 

' But what is it, uncle ? ' 

*But you will be reasonable, — I know you will,' — 
continued the Roman soldier. 'No great harm in this 
Christian madness, while it costs you nothing ; wiser folks 
than you have been led away with it. Come, come ; I am 
sure you will not make fools of yourselves now, when you 
know what I have to tell you. The Proconsul has orders to 
proceed against all Nazarenes ; and, by Mars 1 he is the man 
to act up to his instructions.' 

' Do you mean,' asked Quintilla, turning pale, * that there 
is to be a persecution ? ' 

' Persecution ! * cried Acilius. 'I know that your people 
are to be rooted out of the earth, and I hope you will be wise 
in time. The Augustus has ordered his edict to be carried 
out here, and he will be attended to, I can tell you.' 

' But are you sure, brother ? Is this really so ? Or are 
you only talking to frighten us ? * 

' Do you think I should have run up from Aptonga like a 
madman, only to frighten a woman and a silly girl ? I know 
it for certain, and thus it was ; — but first — have you never 
a cup of Sicilian, or of barley wine ? ' 

* Barley wine you shall have, and welcome — ^bring it, 
Lucia ; but let me hear the worst at once.' 

' Well, it was thus,' continued Acilius, after he had drunk 
and was refreshed. * I was in the guard room about the 
seventh hour, talking over the good old times when I served 
in Germany, — by Mars, they toere times ! and longing for 
something better than this idle life, when, all of a sudden , 
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there came such a shout from the forum as if the Augustus 
were entering the place. I and two or three others ran out, 
and there was the deputy Proconsul, with his lictors, setting 
up a placard against the town-house. But first of all he 
read it through, and it was as I tell you : Valerian will have 
no more of this scum here — I crave your pardon, Quintilla, 
but I always speak my mind ; — and the long and the short 
of the matter is, you must give it up.' 

' What will become of Paulinus 1 ' cried Quintilla, making 
no reply to the centurion's speech. 

* Paulinus ! ' repeated Acilius ; * why, where is he? ' 

* He set forth for Carthage three days agone, with — ^well ; 
he wont. 

^-And a good thing too, by the emperor's life,' said the 
centurion : I'll warrant, he will see enough to cure him of 
his folly. The lad's a good lad, though you have perverted 
him. He is safe, nover fear ; but what I am afraid about is 
you and Lucia here.' 

* God will take care of us,, brother : leave it in His 
hands, and be sure — ' 

* Pretty care He has taken of the Nazarenes before now/ 
interrupted the centurion. ' I do not reckon myself a 
coward, — ^at least others don't ; but X declare to you that 
what I saw under the god Decius would have made me one. 
1 would have worshipped any god you please, — a beetle or 
a lizard, like those fools the Egyptians, sooner than bear 
what those madmen bore at Carthage.' 

*I believe you, brother, — ' replied Quintilla; 'and yet 
children did what you own you could not have done. Is 
not that strange ? ' 

* Strange, aye I But it is witchcraft ; any thing may be 
done by that. I pray you to listen,* he continued earnestly. 
'The^dile here hates Nazarenes as he hates poison, and 
you may be very sure that you are down in his list. You 
cannot get away ; it is out of the question ; where could 
you go ? and you lame too. (I wish to my heart you had 
been deaf into the bargain, before ever that pestilent fellow. 
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Thascius Cjprian, got hold of jou at Carthage.) But what 
do you meaa to do ? * 

' Is there no means/ asked Quintilla, looking at her 
daughter, * bj which she could be concealed, or got out of 
the way? — For myself, I care not. You say right, — I 
cannot fly ; but she might.' 

'Mother,' said Lucia, going up to her and taking her by 
the hand, — ' I say to you what Ruth the Moabitess said to 
Naomi, * Whither thou goest I will go, and where thou 
stayest I will stay; and where thou diest I will die, and 
there will I be buried : God do so to me, and more also, if 
ought but death part thee and me ! * 

* Now, by the twelve gods,' cried Acilius Glabro, ' this girl 
is madder than her mother I Die, quotha ! Like enough ; but 
as to that which what's-her-name said about being buried, 
there you are out, for you will be buried nowhere. By 
Hercules, it drives me mad : — what canyon want more than 
you have ? Why, this fkrm must be worth fifty sestertia 
a-year, if it is worth an as. And I shall be sent to 
apprehend you, — ^it must be so : mine is the second pUe^ and 
the other at Aptonga is only the third.' 

' Come, brother,' said Quintilla, * you mean us kindly, I 
know : but be very sure the kindest thing you can do is to 
leave us. You cannot understand the matter : — Qod grant 
you may before it is too late ! I know you will do all you can 
for us ; and, if you are sent here you must do your duty. 
It will be the best deed you ever did for us.* 

' I shall lose my senses if I stay to hear such trash,' roared 
the centurion. ' You will come round, I know it : and we 
shall have a good laugh over the matter before many days 
are out. Jove guard you : I must be back by the twelfth 
hour ; and it is as much as I can do.' 

So saying, ho strode away ; bid good afternoon to one or 
two of the labourers, and hurried back to Aptonga, cursing 
in his heart all that taught or professed Christianity. 

Should you say that he was ever likely to confess it ? 
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CHAPTER n. 

How Thascius GiEX^Lius Cyprian receiysd tidings from 

Home. 

A PLEASANT house in a pleasant garden, two miles from 
Carthage. Vines, now heavy with purple grapes, trellising 
the corridors, oranges glittering from their bright green 
foliage, limes breathing out their delicious fragrance; one 
sweet fountain flinging up its waters to be turned into 
rainbows by the mid -day sun. In a room that looked out 
on this garden a man, some fifty years of age, is seated at a 
table and is writing. He wears the usual Koman toga. 
His dress is very plain : but there is something in his broad 
forehead, and bright eye, and firm mouth,»-aboye all, in the 
beauty of his smile, and in his whole manner, which makes 
you feel that this is no ordinary man. You are right : it 
is Thascius Csecilius Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, and 
Pri mate of Africa. 

There might be as many as sixty manuscripts in the 
pigeon holes with which the wall was lined. Ah 1 if we had 
some of them now I The Church History of Hegesippus, for 
example, lost for ever. Then we should have known better 
what they did and how they thought in those early days. 
Some of these were presentation copies, as we should call 
them. That one next to the window, on its handsome wooden 
roll was so :^t is a work of S. Dionysius of Alexandria. 
Cyprian himself is writing a letter : it would be rude to look 
over that ; but we may see what that copyist is doing at the 
other table by the window. The parchment from which he 
is writing is headed, Thascii CacUii Cypriani de mortdlitaU 
IxbeUus, Cyprian wrote it in the great plague of 253. 

The door opens and a young man enters. It is Flavian, 
Cyprian's synceUus. He carries in his hand a large letter or 
parcel, and gives it to the Bishop. 

' It is from the Port of Home, my father I the Dioscuri 
came into the harbour three hours agone.' 
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' Has my messenger returned ? ' asked Cyprian. ' It can- 
not be.' 

* He is not/ replied Flavian: Hhis was sent by some other 
means.' 

Cyprian cut the string, unfolded the cover, took out the 
letter and began to read. * Why this is glorious news,' he 
said presently; 'my brother Siztus of Rome is with the 
Martyrs.* 

' And he confessed constantly ? ' 

Most constantly. Listen : and you, Apollodorus * — to 
the copyist, — *draw a little nearer. God is ever to be 
magnified in His saints.' And he read as follows : 

' The Priests and Deacons of the Holy Church that is in 
Rome to Thascius Cyprian, Bishop, greeting in the Lord. 
We are not willing that your Holiness should be ignorant of 
the loss that is come upon us, and the glorious victory which 
hath been won by our blessed lord and Bishop Sixtus, who 
by his martyrdom hath merited to receive that crown which 
the Lord hath promised to them that love Him. As he was 
celebrating the holy mysteries in the cemetery of Callistus, 
the soldiers seized him, and dragged him out to the place of 
his passion. Whom Laurence, the first of the seven deacons 
followed, complaining that he himself was left, and telling 
him that a Bishop was not wont to ofier the Sacrifice 
without his Deacon. To whom Sixtus, full of the Holt 
Ghost : * I desert thee not, mj son ; a greater confiict is in 
store for thee : in three days thou shalt follow me.' And 
when he had thus spoken, his head was struck from his 
body, and his soul was joined to the company of angels. 
We, taking up the corpse, laid it in the self-same cemetery, 
laudifig and blessing God. But, touching the prophecy 
concerning Laurence, we know not as yet its accomplish- 
ment. For these things were done yesterday; and we 
desire to send this epistle by a vessel that leaves the Port 
to-morrow. The Lord vrilling, we shall not fail to relate 
both the event of the prediction of blessed Sixtus, and all 
other matters touching the persecution, as we shall find 
opportunity. Farewell in the Lord.* 
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Hastily from the City, 
the 7th of the Ides of August, 

Memmius Fuscus, Pomponius Bassus, Consuls.' 

' The fifth in five years,' said Cyprian. ' First Fabian , 
and then Cornelius, and then Lucius, and then Stephen,-— 
ah, there will be no controversies between us when we meet 
again, — but I was righl nevertheless,' he added, with a 
touch of natural feeling, (the Church has since decided 
otherwise) * and now, blessed Siztus. And Carthage has 
not one martyr among its bishops I ' 

' It has had saints enough,' replied the deacon. 

' But not the highest.' And he spoke of the glory of 
martyrdom and of the brightness of that crown which 
they shall wear who lay down their lives for the faith, 
till the Deacon's heart burned within him, and as he con- 
stantly afiBrmed afterwards, ' None could so have spoken of 
that glory save he who was very near to it.' But what 
Cyprian said was, in sum and substance, what an old and 
nbw forgotten poet of our own, long afterwards wrote ; 

There is a joy in death, when 'tis for love, 
That's more than all the joy in all the world ; 
For the true measure of true love is death, 
And what falls short of this, was never love : 
And therefore, when these tides do meet and strive 
And both swell liigh, but love is higher still. 
This is the truest satisfaction of 
The perfectest love ; for here it sees itself 
Endure the highest test ; and shows its objects 
By one intense act, all its verity 
Which, by a thousand and ten thousand words 
It would have took a poor diluted pleasure 
To have imperfectly expressed. . . 

While he was thus speaking, a servant entered. * There 
is a priest from Aptonga,' he said, ^ that would &in speak 
to your Blessedness. Is it your will that he be admitted ? ' 

* What, my good friend Orescens ? ' said the Bishop. ' I 
marvel what can have brought him here now. Shew him 
in at once.' And accordingly, a hale, hearty man, leading 
a boy of some fourteen years of age, entered. 
2 
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' Your blessing, my good Father,' he said ; ' and for this 
youngster also.' 

' You have it,' said Cyprian. * What is his name, and 
who is he ? * 

* Like him of whom blessed Luke wrote,' said Crescens, 
* he is the only son of his mother, and she is a widow. 
They live close to Aptonga; and his name is Paulinus.' 

'God's blessing be on you,' said the Bishop, kindly. 
' But, good Crescens, this is a strange time for you to be in 
Carthage.' 

' We knew nothing of the edict in the country,' replied 
the priest : * we were assured that everything was quiet ; 
and as I had business here, I thought that this boy would 
like to have an opportunity of seeing the great city. 80 
we came, and now the best thing that we can do is to get 
back again as fast as may be.' 

' This,' said Cyprian, ' is the most dangerous house that 
you could be in ; else you should not leave it — where are 
you lodging ? ' 

' At a sister's of mine, in the street of Salus,* said 
Crescens, * and there we are safe enough, for she is yet a 
worshipper of idols. For myself I care not ; but for 
Paulinus' sake I am bound to be cautious, else were we 
much beholden to your holiness. But do you think that 
the edict will be carried out over the province or will they 
confine it to the city ? ' 

' Our new Proconsul, Galerius Maximus,' replied Cyprian, 
' is a man who takes things quietly, and he is besides in 
ill health. So far as he is concerned, he will do no more 
than he is compelled. But the Augustus must be obeyed; 
and the fury of the persecution both at Rome, where my 
brother Siztus has fallen gloriously, and at Alexandria 
causes me to expect the worst here.' 

So they continued to talk of the state of the Church, — 
what was doing at Carthage, and how the Christians were 
faring at Aptonga, till Crescens took his leave. Then 
Cyprian returned to his writing, and set down the memo- 
mbh words which we still have. ' Let each of us think of 
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immortality rather than of death.' But we must follow 
the priest. 

* W'ell/ said he to Paulinas, as they left the garden to- 
gether, * that is a visit which, I hope, you will talk over years 
hence, when it shall have pleased God to give peace to His 
Church. You know that a man once went from Spain to 
Italy for the sake of seeing Livy ; and it were well worth a 
journey to Carthage to see Cyprian.' 

' And I am glad I came,' said the boy, ' if it were only for 
that. Bat when mast we return ? And is it so impossible 
to stay longer ? ' 

^ Think of your mother,' replied Crescens, * and how she 
will feel when she hears of this edict, and knows that you 
are in the very head quarters of idolatry. To-morrow, God 
willing, we shall set on ; this afternoon you shall see the 
quays and the docks.' 

The garden of Cyprian was now left behind them ; the 
houses began to grow thicker, and the road more frequented. 
Paulinus had noticed that Crescens once or twice turned his 
head, as if to look at some person behind. * Who is that you 
keep looking at ? ' he asked at length. 

' That man,' answered he, * has followed us from the 
Bishop's gardens ; and I cannot help thinking that he is 
watching us. We will turn down this side-street ; if he 
keep straight on, it will show that he wants nothing with 
us.' 

' Bat what can he want ? ' inquired Paulinus. 

* Never mind now,' returned the Priest, hastily. ' Let us 
go this way.' and they struck off from the main thorou(i;h- 
fare. In a moment the tall, thin, dark man, of whom they 
had been speaking, turned from it too. 

' After all,' said Crescens, aloud, * we will keep straight 
on.' and turning back, they again went into the principal 
street, and continued their former course. The stranger did 
the same. 

Crescens turned round, ' Sir,' said he, ' you seem to be 

following us. Have you anything to say to me ? ' 

2* 
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* Not so/ said the man, * not so indeed : I did but miss my 
way, as you also seem to have done. I beg your pardon/ 

* I mistrust that man exceedingly/ said Crescens in a low 
voice to Paulinus, as they continued their walk. * I feel con- 
fident that he is waiting for some person or place to pounce 
upon us. God send us safe from his clutches 1 ' 

Paulinus walked on in silence. He thought of his dear 
home at Ad Fines, of his mother, of his sisters, of his 
favourite haunts, and felt a kind of choking in his throat 
when he remembered that, if this man were really what 
Crescens manifestly took him to be, a hunter-out of Chris- 
tians, he might never see them again. Just as they came 
to the corner where the street of Ares ran into that of the 
Flute- Players, they noticed on the opposite side of the way, 
a short, stout, unwashed man, who nodded to some one 
behind them, and then crossed the road. At the same 
moment a hand was laid on the shoulder of Crescens ; 
he turned, and saw the man that had been dogging 
them. 

' You came from Cyprian's house yonder? ' asked he. 

* You saw that I did,' replied Crescens. 

* And you are a Christian, I believe ? ' said the short man. 
' Run, Paulinus, run 1 ' shouted the priest, grasping the 

two officers, each in one hand, and holding them like a vice. 
' Run : never mind me ! * 
The boy darted off. * Help, help ! ' cried the officers. 

* What's the matter ? ' said Suffienus, the butcher, coming 
to the door of his shop. 

* Catch hold of him,' said the taller officer. * He's a Chris- 
tian : lend a hand to secure him, or the young one will get 
off.' 

A crowd collected in a moment. Crescens was thrown on 
his back ; he struggled with all his might, in order to give 
Paulinus the more time to escape. But in spite of his resist- 
ance, he was presently handcuffed ; and a rabble of men, 
with the taller officer at their head, set off in pursuit of the 
boy. 
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As soon as he recovered from his surprise, Paulinus ran 
like a deer down the street of the Flute-Players. He felt 
that he could do nothing for Grescens ; and he resolved not 
to give up his own life without a struggle. ' If I am taken, ' 
thought he, * I can die as bravely as another,' — and I believe 
he would have done it, too, — * but I won't be taken if I can 
anyhow help it.' Toung and strong as he was, he ran down 
this street, and through that alley, and up that lane, till at 
length, having partly retraced his steps, he heard the hue 
and cry coming up an open place to hb left. Turning 
sharp to the right, he darted along what he presently found 
to be a blind passage. There was no way to get on ; and 
none to turn back, without absolutely running into the 
mouth of his pursuers. At the further end a door stood 
open. As a last chance, Paulinus leaped through it, closed 
it, and ran up an old crazy staircase, on which it opened . 
At the top was a landing-place, lighted by a miserable 
hole, with a door in front ; and there he stopped to take 
breath. 

CHAPTER III. 

HOW THEY KEPT A FEAST TO GeRES AT Ad FiNBS! AND HOW THE 

DAT ENDED. 

Four days had passed at Ad Fines since the visit of the Gen 
turion. Secunda had returned ; and everything went on, as 
in the old peaceful times, without a whisper of danger. 
Nothing happened but the every-day business of an African 
farm ; — they drove the goats to the higher pastures early in 
the morning, and at nightfall their bells rang out merrily 
as they flocked down the mountain path to their fold ; the 
second harvest was begun ; — there had been a sacrifice to 
Geres in the afternoon ; and in the evening the prettiest girl 
in the upland forms was seated in a rude car ; and attended 
by her companions, was drawn by four milk-white oxen, 
followed by eight reapers. She represented the goddess 
when on her travels to look for her daughter Proserpine ; 
2** 
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and at every cottage that the procession passed, some of her 
attendants went to the door, and chanted in a rude fashion 
these verses : 

Across the land, across the sea, 
Demeter goes,— her njmphs are we: 
Weary and sad and tempest toss'd 
We mourn the lov'd and weep the lost : 
(?ood people, some small alms g^ve ye 
To them that seek Persephone ! 

This rhyme was very successful ; here you might see the 
good wife bringing out a large rye-loaf, — here a bottle of 
mead, — here a goat's-milk cheese, — here a dish of curds, — 
all to play their part in the village feast which was to end 
the day. These were disposed in the waggon, which, by this 
time, they nearly filled ; and behind it, a fox was dragged 
along by a chain, a wretched animal who was to be burnt 
alive in the course of the evening's amusements, according 
to the usual custom. 

However much Quintilla grieved that such an idol-feast 
should be held on her property, she had of course no power 
of interfering with a rite celebrated and approved by the 
law. Evening came on ; and the mother and her two 
daughters sat in the corridor of the farm house, and gazed 
out on the distant landscape, then beginning to gather 
darkness. About a quarter of a mile below them, the feast 
was held. First, there came the pleasant sound of laughter 
and merriment, mellowed by the distance and by the even- 
ing air; then music and singing floated up on the wings of 
the idle breeze : — then a bright spot of light burst out in the 
midst and was fanned into a blaze ; next came a succession 
of horrid yells and shrieks, which showed that the miserable 
fox was undergoing his sentence, presently drowned in 
shouts of laughter occasioned, I suppose, by some of the 
writhings of the animal in its last agonies. 

I do not mean to say that, gentle and good as they were; 
either Lucia or Secunda were as much shocked at this 
cruelty as you and I should have been. They felt indeed 
as much as we could do, the dishonour done to the God of 
heaven and earth, and of all things that are therein, by 
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the offering sacrifice to an idol in return for the plentiful 
harvest with which He had filled the land. But it would 
not be true to say that those early Christians had such 
soflened feelings as we now have. That was the work of 
the Church in a long course of ages. It could not have 
been so at first ; — and perhaps in a time when men were 
called on to suffer so much, it was as well that things 
should be as they were. Therefore I hope that it will not 
prejudice you against Lucia and Secunda, — for I like them 
both, and they deserve to be liked, — that the cruelty of 
such a sacrifice did not strike them. They looked on it as 
something of course ; and scarcely made an observation, 
except that, when the shrieks of the animal were at its 
loudest, Lucia said, ' I wish they would put the poor 
creature out of its misery.' 

It was nearly dark ; — and they were about to go into the 
house, when there was a light step on the paved court, and 
a girl of about seventeen, whose coarse dark sujpparum^ — a 
kind of petticoat with sleeves, — and tribon showed her to 
be a slave, stood before them. 

' What is it, Vivia ? ' enquired her mistress. 

' Do you know that they are coming to-night ? ' she asked. 

' Who are coming ? ' cried all. 

' The soldiers,' said Vivia. ' I had it from old Jubaienus, 
the blacksmith ; he was afraid to tell you himself, lest he 
should get into trouble about giving you warning.' 

' Then Gk)D's will be done 1 ' said Quintilla. 

' Why, mother,' said Secunda, * one would think, to hear 
you speak, that it was a day of sorrow, and not of triumph ! ' 

' Ah, Secunda,' said her sister, ' it ought to be : but is it 
not an awful day too ? — I believe — I know, — that He Who 
suffered for us is able to bring us through ; — but do we 
deserve that He should ? ' 

' I am ashamed of you, Lucia,' replied Secunda. ' Have 
we never read, have we never heard anything of the 
Martyrs, that we should doubt for ourselves ? Is this our 
faith and our love ? — what better could we desire, or what 
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more could He give as, than that which is now within our 
reach ? ' 

' You ma J say so/ said Lucia, * for you were ever hope- 
ful : — 1 cannot. I am much more ready to pray that this 
cup may pass away from us.' 

* You need never be ashamed of that prayer, my dear 
child/ said her mother. ' Remember Who it was that first 
used it, and we need think no shame of ourselves employing 
it.* There was a pause ; and then Vivia spoke. 

* Lady, may I say one word ? ' 
' Surely,* replied Quintilla. 

' This is it, then ; I am a Christian : — and if they come 
to take you, they shall take me also. How may I be 
baptized ? ' — 

'God be thanked,' began Quintilla, 'that He has led 
you ' 

' Hollo I Hi 1 ' shouted some one at the outer gate of the 
form. * Hollo! who's here? ' 

' They are the soldiers,' said Yivia. 
My poor children I ' cried Quintilla. 

The sisters clung closer to each other, and to their 
mother, — but no one answered to the summons. 

* Hollo 1 ' cried the rough voice again. ' Is any one at 
home, or must we break in ? ' 

'Shall I open the door for them? ' enquired Vivia, very 
quietly. And scarcely waiting for an answer, she went 
across the enclosure, and drew back the great bar from the 
staple. 

* To the crows with you I ' cried the foremost of a party 
of six soldiers, who now entered. ' How did you dare to 
keep us so long waiting ? We come on business from the 
Proconsul.' 

* I will tell my mistress that you wish to see her,' replied 
Vivia. 

* We will tell her ourselves,' answered the first speaker, 
whose name was Lentulus, and who was the Optio of (the 
officer second in command to) Acilius Glabro, the Centurion. 
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And SO saying, he strode in, followed bj the rest of the 
soldiers. 

* Toa keep your doors well fastened/ said he to Quintilla, 
as soon as he had come beneath the corridor. 'Honest 
people need not to bar themselves in on this fashion.' 

' I know not what your errand may be/ replied Quintilla ; 
' but all my servants are attending the feast of Ceres, down 
yonder — ^you may have seen them as you passed — and there 
is no one in the farm but myself and my two daughters. 
That is the reason why the gates were so closely barred.' 

' And how comes it to pass/ enquired Lentulus, * that 
you were not at this feast also ? ' 

'I do not know/ said Quintilla, 'that you have any 
authority to put questions to me, why I go or do not go 
hither or thither. But my infirmity, for I have been lame 
for some years, is quite sufficient answer.' 

'Tour daughters are not lame, I suppose/ returned 
Lentulus. 'But at all events, I have authority to ask, 
aye, and to find out too, whether you are a Christian or not. 
Read my commission, if you like ; I wish to do everything 
fairly ; there it is.' 

Quintilla took it, and, while Lucia looked over her 
shoulder, read as follows : — 

' Galerius Maximus, Proconsul of Africa, to the excellent 
Quintus Pescenninus Rufus, tribune of the 27th legion, 
surnamed the most faithful; greeting. Whereas it has 
pleased the most Excellent CsBsar Valerian, pious, pacific, 
victor, ever- Augustus, to desire that his edict for the sup- 
pression of the infamous and execrable sect of the Chris- 
tians be put in force in the provinces of Africa and Numi- 
dia, these are to will and require you to make all possible 
enquiries after such persons as shall profess themselves to 
belong to the aforesaid sect. Whom having discovered, 
you shall not fail to cause to be brought before you, and, if 
they persist in their obstinacy, to be punished according 
to their deserts. And of all such persons you shall render 
us a faithful account. Farewell. 



* From Carthage. 
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The 16th of the Calends of September, 

Memmius Fiisciis, Pomponius Bassus, Consuls.' 

' Well/ said Lentulus, * this matter is easily settled. The 
saorifioe is not yet over : commission one of your daughters 
in your name, and in my presence, to throw incense on the 
fire, and it shall suffice.' 

' That by God's grace I will never do,' replied Qaintilla. 

' And I would rather be torn in pieces than execute such 
a commission,' added Secunda. 

' Then,' said the Optio, ' there is but one way with you. 
But you,' and he turned to Lucia, ' may have more sense 
than the others ; if so, do not destroy yourself for the sake 
of keeping them company. Tou have said nothing yet. 
Come, will you go down with me and sacrifice ? ' 

* No,' replied Lucia. ' If I did not speak, I think with 
my mother and my sister,' 

* Then, my men,' said Lentulus, ' we must take them 
down to the tribune. I am sorry for it, since you are my 
centurion's sister ; but the will of the Emperor before every 
thing else. If it were his will that I should turn Christian 
to-morrow, — well and good : I am his man. Can you 
walk ? ' 

' I cannot walk even across the enclosure, without a 
crutch,' replied Quintilla. * But, to show you that I make 
no difficulties, I will tell you where you may find a litter. 
There is one in the shed yonder ; go in by that door just 
beyond where the bla<;k ox is standing.' 

* Well, that I call hearty, now,' said the Optio. ' Two of 
you men go and fetch it up. It is a strange thing, — by 
Hercules, it is a very strange thing, indeed,' continued 
Lentulus in a sort of meditative feshion, ' what it can be 
that can possess honest people with such madness. And to 
eat little children, too ! ' 

* You know,' cried Secunda, eagerly, * that that is the 
most wicked of all lies.' 

' May be it is,' said the Optio coolly, ' and may be it is 
not ; that is none of my business. But I will tell you what 
I do know of my own knowledge. When our legion was in 
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Rome, I happened to be on duty one day, looking oat 
aftor your sort of people ; and in Bread-and-Ham Street 
we met a fellow whom I knew to be a deacon, as you call 
them, carrying something wrapped up very carefully in a 
piece of silk. Now, says I to my comrade, we have them 
in the fact ; now we shall bring it home to them. Pray, 
says I again, what may you be carrying there ? Well, the 
fellow would give us no answer -, so the rest of the men fell 
upon him and beat out his brains, and then opened the 
parcel to see what was in it. Inside the silk, there was a 
little ivory box, and when we had found the trick of 
opening it, lo and behold I it was empty.' (This is related 
in Church History of the Sub- Deacon S. Tharsitius ; who is 
consequently reckoned among the Martyrs.) 'Now I 
should like to know what that man was doing ; can you 
tell me that?' 

Quintilla could easily have told : but, like all the true 
children of the early Church, she preferred that any sus- 
picion should attach itself to her religion, rather than that 
the mystery of the Holy Eucharist should be made a 
laughing-stock to the heathen. The Optio, having thus 
as he thought made good his point, despatched one of his 
men back to Aptonga, in order to enquire of the tribune 
where it was his pleasure that the prisoners should be con- 
veyed : and the litter having now been brought, he pro- 
ceeded to give directions as to the carrying it. In the 
meantime, Vivia had been standing apart, a little behind 
her mistress ; once or twice she had seemed on the point of 
peaking, and bad restrained herself with an effort. When 
she came forward to assist Quintilla in entering the litter, 
she caught the eye of the Optio, who said, 

* You are not a Christian, I know : we were told that all 
the servants and tenants were worshippers of the gods.' 

* Then you were mistaken,' replied Vivia : ' for I am a 
Christian.' 

' By Mars, I believe that the world will turn Christian 
some day,' said Lentulus, angrily. * You a Christian ! 
Pray, how long have you been on^ V 
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* That matters very little,' she answered ; * I worshipped 
devils too long, after I might have known better; but by 
the grace of God I will worship them no longer.* 

* Then,* said Lentulus, 'you must come along too, — that's 
all. Run down, one of you, to where you see that firo 
yonder, and desire some of the farm-servants to come up at 
once. This property will become the Csesar's, and it must 
be taken care of. What you need to take with you, take at 
once ; it will be dark before we get to Aptonga as it is. 
You, Caius, go with them,' he continued, as the two sisters 
went into the house. ' I am answerable that they shall be 
forthcoming; don't lose sight of them.' And the soldier 
followed as ho was directed. 



CHAPTER IV. 

now VOLERO, THE VeNATOR, TOOK PaULINUS TO SEE THE BEASl^ 

IN THE AMPHITHEATRE. 

When Paulinus had reached the landing to which the 
narrow staircase led, as I have already told you, he paused 
a moment both to take breath and to listen which way 
the pursuers were going. Presently he heard the shouts 
drawing nearer, and he felt confident that the officers 
were entering the blind court up which he himself had 
escaped. 

* Well,' thought he, * let me fall into the hands of God 
and not into the hands of men. I will knock and take my 
chance. It is certain destruction if they find me here.' 

He knocked accordingly ; and the door was opened 
directly by a middle aged woman, dressed poorly enough, 
with a thread-bare palla, and a particularly dirty cydaSy 
(petticoat) unwashed and greasy, but withal, good-humoured 
looking. 

' What might you want ? ' she said. 

Somehow, Paulinus felt confidence in the looks of the 
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woman, and said boldlj — having noticed first that there 
was no one in the room beyond — 

' I want you to hide me from the officers.' 

'Officers I' cried Tibulla, (for that was the woman's 
name ;) * why, what can a boy like you have done to bring 
them after you ? ' 

'Nothing in the world,' he answered, 'except that I 
am a Christian.' 

' That's crime enough now-a-days,* she said. ' But never 
mind ; go in, and you shall not be taken if I can help it. 
Quick, quick; I hear them coming up the street.' She 
pushed him into the room, shut the door,> and went down 
the stairs to the outer entrance. 

'Hollo, good woman,' cried the tall officer who took 
the lead in the pursuit : ' have you seen a boy run up this 
way ? ' 

' A boy,' repeated Tibulla ; ' what sort of a boy ? about 
fourteen or so ? Well-dressed and good-looking ? ' 

' That's it exactly,' replied the officer j * which way did 
he go ? ' 

' Why,' she answered, ' he ran down there ; ' and she 
pointed to a narrow opening at the side of the passage. 

' That leads nowhere,' said one of the rabble. 

' It does, though,' said Tibulla ; ' it leads out by Juba's 
bake-house. Don't stand chattering here, if you want to 
take him, or he will get round to the other side of the 
amphitheatre; I thought he had been after some mischief: 
but you must catch him, that's one comfort.' The mob 
rushed on in the direction pointed out : and chuckling to 
herself, Tibulla re-ascended the staircase. 

While this conversation was going on, Paulinus had 

time to examine the room in which he so unexpectedly 

found himself It seemed a strange medley of things that 

occupied it. Against the walls were several long poles, 

shod with a blunt point of iron ; four or five tremendous 

whips, the handle loaded with lead ; — a net or two : — a pair 

of gloves, with small plates of steel sewn on to the leather. 
3 
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Two gFeat casks on the fioor were half filled with raw 
and bleeding joints of horse flesh. The boards looked 
as if they had never been washed ; there was many a 
stain, as if blood had dropped along them ; and some one 
had amused himself by ornamenting the filthy plaister 
walls with sketches in red chalk, done with a good deal 
of spirit, though without much knowledge of drawing. 
They all represented wild beasts. 

' Where were you going when they got scent of you ? ' 
enquired Tibulla, as she again entered the room. 

Paulinus related all that had happened. ^ We were 
going/ he continued, 'to Saturnina's shop, in the street 
of Salus : she was my poor friend's sister : and if I could 
get there, I should be safe enough.' 

'Why it is close here,' said the woman: 'when my 
husband comes in, he will shew you the way : you may 
go through the amphitheatre. But not a word to him of 
your being a Christian, or he would have you before the 
Proconsul at once. I will tell him that you have lost your 
way, and that will be enough.' 

' What is your husband then ? ' enquired Paulinus. 

' He looks to the beasts in the amphitheatre, sir. There 
is to be a show the day after to-morrow : they have six 
Christians.' 

Paulinus turned sick at heart. ' I will pay him for his 
trouble,' he said, as calmly as he could. 

A heavy footstep was heard on the stairs ; and a square 
set, round shouldered, brutal looking man, with black 
matted hair, great bushy whiskers, and carrying a tremen- 
dous cudgel, entered the room. 

* Why, wife, who is this ? ' he grunted out. 

' A young gentleman from the country, that has missed 
his road, and will pay any one to show him the way to 
Saturnina's shop. 

* I beg your pardon, sir,' said Volero. * I will take you. 
Step down with me into the street, — or mayhap you would 
like to go through the amphitheatre ? ' 
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Paulinas, however he might- shrink from seeing the 
arena, was nevertheless a&aid of the streets, lest he should 
be recognized. * Let us go through the amphitheatre,' he 
said. ' I praj you,' — and he turned to Tibulla, ' to accept 
this for your kindness.* And he put into her hands three 
victoriaH. 

* Now, I'll tell you what,' said his guide, vastly Satisfied 
with the gift, — * I'll show you my beasts before we go 
through. Give me my lantern, wife: he'll find it dark.' 
And taking that, and one of the iron-shod poles, he opened 
a door opposite to that by which he had entered, and said, 

' Now, sir, follow me.' 

They passed along a crasy rickety passage, very narrow, 
and very low. There was a foul rank smell of beasts, that 
grew stronger and stronger every moment: and presently 
the passage widened on the left hand, and the light of the 
lantern fell on a succession of brick vaults, with circular 
openings in the top of all, each fitted with a wooden cover. 

' These are the CaveaSj sir. I have seven lions, four bears 
and a couple of leopards : — the bulls are not in my depart- 
ment. Now this is a famous lion,' he continued, lifting 
up the cover from the aperture of the vault. * Halloa ! my 
beauty ! up with you I ' 

Paulinus looked in. The den was about ten feet square, 
twenty-five feet high, and dimly lighted by a very close 
grating that opened on to the arena; an enormous lion 
with ;a black mane, when he heard the keeper's voice, 
uttered a ferocious roar, and bounded up. 

'That's your sort,' said the keeper, laughing. 'Poor 
fellow ! he's on short commons : — the day after to-morrow 
there's a show : six Christians : seven I might say, for I 
hear that they have junt taken another. A young fellow 
that was with him got off ; — but the officers are after him. 
You'll be here, sir, I suppose ? * 

'I am not sure that I shall be in Carthage,' replied 
Paulinus. 

' Well, that's a pity, too, for there will be excellent sport. 
But this is the way we manage the letting them out. Y^^a^ 
3* 
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see this grating is moved by the crank here ; — it turns very 
easy : — then I have a little opening here above that serves 
as a window, where I can see all that happens. And odd 
things do happen sometimes. I remember, in Decias' days, 
there was a fellow of the name of Aristodemus and two or 
three of his children, all sent here for being Christians. I 
had a fresh lion in this very cama^ and he shut down the 
lid as he spoke, ' as fine a beast as you ever saw ; he had 
never been on the arena before. Well, I watched the man 
out of this hole ; I generally do for two or three minutes. 
The spectators like to see how a prisoner looks death in the 
face. There he was, standing upright in the midst, — his 
hands clasped together, his eyes turned upwards, and his 
children kneeling round him and clinging to him. At last 
I turned the crank, and out bounded my lion. But instead 
of making at Aristodemus, he scurried round and round the 
arena, and at last slunk in again here. ' Turn him out ! 
turn him out,' cried the mob. I got some wisps of hay, and 
set them a-light, and threw them in, and out he went again, 
but it was no use ; it wa^ the same thing the second time. 
I tried another and another after that, but none of them 
would touch the man. So the proconsul had him beheaded, 
and the children too.' 

' That was a strange thing,' observed Paulinus, as coolly 
as he could. 

' I Tmve heard tell of the same sort of thing at Rome. It's 
witchcraft,— that's what it is. Nothing's easier, they say, 
when you once have the secret.* And he led the way on. 
' These are for the bears,' he said, when he had exhibited 
some of the lions. * I'll tell you what, sir ; — I should'nt like 
.either ; — but if I had my choice, a lion for me rather than 
a bear. With a lion, it is a roar, and a dash, and the busi- 
ness is over : but to see a huge ugly beast get up on his 
hind legs, and come straddling to you, and then catch hold 
of you, and hug, hug, hug, till your eyes start out of your 
head, and your tongue out of your mouth, — by Hercules, 
sir, I believe it to be a good deal worse. Here are the 
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leopards now, — we keep them for women and children : they 
show more sport. This opposite side is not my depart- 
ment, — it is for the bulls : and here, you see, are the nets : 
we have everything handy, and then, when it's wanted, 
the spectators are not kept waiting.' 

* Nets for bulls ! ' said Paulinus. 

' Nets for them that are exposed to the bulls,' explained 
Volero, * And that's women generally. You see if we 
were to put them into the arena as they were, the bull 
would give them a toss into the air and there an end : the 
god Decius had that way tried, but it don't answer; the 
man sometimes got stunned with the first fall. But now, 
under a net, the bull can't get them Out, and that makes 
him all the more savage ; — so he drives his horns this way 
and that into them, till they are pretty nigh driven to pieces. 
I prefer a wild cow. — for my own taste, sir, you under- 
stand, — they are more vicious like. I don't mean to say, 
but that some good judges prefer the other. Down these 
steps, sir, — and take care of your head ; — it's very low. 
This room now to the right, — ^I haven't the key with me, or 
I would show it to you, — was got ready some time ago for a 
Bishop they caught in Mauritania. It was clever enough 
to be sure,' he continued, * but I can't say it was quite pro- 
fessional.' 

' WhcU was not professional ? * enquired Paulinus. 

' Why, sir, the Proconsul had the floor and the walls 
plaistered, so that there was no chink nor cranny from top 
to bottom. Then he had the old man tied to two posts on 
the floor, turned in a couple of hundred mice, and told us 
to leave him, and to lock the door for a week. But first, I 
should say, one of his hands was left loose, and a rope was 
hung close to it, which rung a bell by the lodge yonder. 
' Whenever you ring that bell, you shall be set free at once,* 
says the Proconsul ; and be gave strict orders that it should 
be so : ' but mind ; if you do ring it, I shall hold you to 
have denied Christ, and it shall serve your turn instead 
of sacrificing." 
3** 
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^ And did be ring it ? * said Paulinus. 

* Not he, sir ; we went back at the end of the' week, and 
there was the whitest skeleton yon ever saw. But, here we 
are on the arena.' 

We shall not follow them there now, because I must carry 
vou thither hereafter. I have been showing you what 
Paulinus saw; — and in other places he might have seen 
things even more dreadful than this. But I will end the 
chapter by telling you what a good man of old wrote, when 
he had been describing at full the sujSerings of which you 
have heard a very small part : — 

* They have left a name behind them, so that their praise 
shall be remembered for evermore. The Lord hath gotten 
great glory by them, and therefore with renown will He 
reward them. No Christian will deny or envy them their 
due ; and for myself, I say with Nazianzcn, it doth me good 
at heart to see them honoured : I admire, reverence, and 
glorify them : their triumphs and trophies over death and 
hell my tongue and pen shall most willingly set out to life 
with all the poor skill and faculty I have. Thrice happy 
reapers of that mighty Boaz, that did so worthily in 
Ephrata, and were so famous in Bethlehem ; that sowed in 
tears when you went out weeping, but reap now the fruit of 
your labours in joy : you have left some gleanings for Ruth 
to gather after you, to the comfort and cherishing of her 
poor widowed mother. Thrice happy guests of that royal 
Ahasuerus, admitted to sit at His table in His palace, to 
drink the sweet wine of felicity in the cup of immortality, 
clad in the wedding garments of immutability. Blessed 
souls and immaculate, it hath been your turn alieady, being 
purged with the oil of purification, and perfumed with the 
odours of the Lamb's innocency, to go into the chambers of 
the Great King. Spies of that land of promise, which indeed 
floweth with milk and honey, to whom that Captain of the 
Lord of Hosts, that Joshua in truth, hath given rest from all 
enemies round about : fair flocks of that great Shepherd of 
Israel, that feed upon the mountains of eternity, and repose 
yourselves in pastures by the waters of life, we know you 
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afford us your best wishes and desires : refresh us with the 
crumbs of your delicacies there, compassionate our yet 
pilgrim estates, that lie among lions and feed with the 
wolf.' 



CHAPTER V. 

THE PRISON AT APTONGA. 

No more bright sunny days and glorious evenings for the 
poor prisoners at Aptonga. No more watching the cattle 
as they come lowing to the milk-pail, or the flocka driven 
out to pasture. No more hearing the thousand pleasant 
sounds of country life, — the cock, or the pheasant crowing 
in the woody glen, or the creaking waggon wheel, mel- 
lowed through some winding valley. There they are now, 
in a close, small, fetid room : not one single article of 
furniture ; walls filthy and slimy with mildew : one little 
grated hole near the top ; and the huge iron door that shut 
off all hope of escape. There were three things that hap- 
pened every day. First, at the second hour, the gaoler 
entered with a loaf of black bread which he left, and with 
a pitcher out of which he gave each prisoner drink in turn. 
(I will tell you presently why this was.) Next, about the 
fifth hour, a little round spot of sunlight came in from the 
grated hole, travelled down a short distance on the wall, 
then began to travel up again ; and lastly about the seventh 
hour, disappeai*ed. At the second hour of the night, the 
gaoler came with the loaf and the pitcher as before. That 
was the day of the prisoners at Aptonga. 

Yivia's one desire was for baptism. Quintilla knew then, 
as well as we know now, that in such an extreme case it 
would not only have been allowable for her, but her express 
duty, to baptize the slave. But the OpHo had learned from 
some one of the farm-servants at Ad Fines that Vivia was 
unbaptized, and the legate, knowing the value which 
Christians set on baptism, resolved, by a refinement of 
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onieltj, that she should remain so. Therefore it was that 
as I told you, the gaoler had reoeived instructions to leave 
no water in the cell. 

* But they cannot rob you of the Crown for all that,' said 
Quintilla. * If Baptism by water is the most usual, they 
cannot help your having the Baptism of desire, and they 
mean to give you the Baptism of blood ; and either of these, 
believe it without any manner of doubt, is sufficient to 
Salvation. Do not think that our Lord will sulSer His 
enemies thus to deprive Him of His own. If it is not His 
will that you should enter into life by Baptism, then it is 
His intention that you should enter thereinto without it.' 

And Vivia did believe : but yet there was a most grievous 
loss. For by the laws of the early Church, it was forbidden 
that the mystery of the Holy Eucharist should be revealed 
to an unbaptized person. Of this, therefore, and all its 
grace, the slave knew nothing. Nor could any reference be 
made to the subject by Quintilla and the rest. However, 
day afber day, they comforted each other as best they might, 
but they felt what a hard trial it is, to be forced to remain 
inactive; to see death, a horrible death, creeping on by 
inches ; body as well as mind oppressed ; no further interest 
in, no further hope from, this world ; and so fearful and fiery 
a trial before the next could be reached. 

When they had been confined about a week, Quintilla's 
health, which had never been strong, began to give way. 
Her lameness became more painful than ever ; her strength 
failed ; she could hardly eat ; and it was plain that it would 
not be in the power of Legates or Proconsuls to torture her 
for a much longer time. Day after day they expected to be 
summoned before the tribunal ; once or twice they inquired 
of the gaoler when their turn would come, and received the 
gruff answer that * they would know quite soon enough.' 

At length, one morning, — it was the very last day of Au- 
gust,— just as it began to be light in the dungeon, though 
it had been broad day for a ooupte of hours without, several 
footsteps were heard coming along the passage. Voices 
stranded without, — then there was the letting down of 
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chains, and the snapping back of bolts, and Quintilla said, — 
' Now, my children, the time of some of us is come. Which- 
ever it may be, let us play the man for Christ's sake, fearing 
not them that kill the body, and after that have no more 
that they can do ; but Him Who after death hath power to 
cast soul and body into hell.' 

The door opened ; and, besides the gaoler, Acilius Glabro 
and the Optio appeared. 

* This is very sorry work,* said the Centurion, * very sorry 
work indeed. But Quintilla, I told you how it would be ; 
and I do hope you have learnt wisdom.' 

* I hope so too,' she replied, cheerfully : ' and I am soon 
going to the Fountain of all wisdom, our Lord Jesus Christ. 
If you have come for me, it is well : I shall be soon beyond 
your reach.' 

* I am not come for you, nor for either of these silly girls 
of yours, — they would have sent some other officer in that 
case. No ; my business is with your slave here. I hope,' 
he added, * that you have had time to see where this folly is 
likely to lead you : if not, you will very soon learn.' 

' My mind is as it was,' replied Vivia, * and I am glad 
that it has pleased God to deliver me from these miseries. 
Am I to go with you ? ' 

^ I do hope,' said the Centurion addressing his sister, and 
taking no notice of what Vivia had said, ' that if you will 
not learn a lesson from me, at all events you will from this 
slave of yours. Yes,' he added, turning to her : ' the magis- 
trates are waiting.' 

' We shall not meet any more in this world,' said Vivia to 
her mistress. 'God forgive me that I so long delayed 
professing what I knew to be the truth t I am justly 
punished for it now, by going without baptism to my trial. 
And do you forgive me for any thing that I have done to 
offend you in days past, and for all my shortcomings in my 
service.' 

' If there is anything to forgive, I do with all my heart,' 
said Quintilla. * And now, if I have ever been able to do 
you a kindness, I ask you one thing in return. Wb^w ^vssx 
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are before the throne of God, bear us in mind ; for we know 
that He has great regard to the supplications of His 
martyrs.' 

* If I am counted worthy to enter into His kingdom, doubt 
not but that I will/ said Vivia : ' and now farewell.' She 
turned to leave the cell : but Quintilla Yolded her in 
her arms and kissed her, to the great scandal of the 
Centurion. 

'Well/ said he, 'Quintilla, I always knew that your 
religion was a mean, abominable thing ; but to see a Gartha- 
genian citizen and the mistress of a good property, kissing 
her slave — by Mars, it surpasses anything I could have 
believed.' However, Secunda and Lucia followed their 
mother's example. The great iron door was shut, locked 
and barred ; and then Vivia went forth alone to her trial. 
Accompanied by the gaoler, the Centurion and the Optio, 
she passed along the narrow prison passage, and came out 
into the court which separated the prison itself from the little 
town hall of Aptonga. It was a bright day, and yet early 
in the morning ; and the fresh, northerly breeze seemed 
delicious to one who had so long been confined in a close 
and unwholesome dungeon. The court was filled with 
spectators, who had not been able to force their way into the 
town hall itself, and who waited there to make their remarks 
on the prisoner as she should be brought in. 

* Why, she is a slave,' said Puppienus, the date merchant^ 
to Onomarchus, the druggist, who kept that shop just close 
to the temple of Vulcan. 

' Slave or not,' replied the fashionably dressed druggist, 
' she is a very pretty girl.' 

' Why, so she is,' answered his friend. ' But come ; I will 
tell you what ; I'll take you fifty Victoriati to twenty that 
she holds out.' 

' Pitty to twenty,' said the druggist. * Well, I scarcely 
know what to say ; I have lost before on that side. This 
sort of people are as stubborn as mules, the women especially. 
But say fifty to fifteen and I'll take it.' 

* Well,' answered the other, * have your own way ; I 
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think I am safe anyhow. But let us get in and see what 
there is to be seen.' 

' I don't think we shall be able,* replied Onomarchus ; 
* the place is as full as it can hold already.' 

* Yes, we shall/ answered the other : ' I have taken care of 
that. I never miss one of these sights if I can help it ; thej 
are very interesting. There is not a man in the world, — 
every one must allow that — who hates cruelty more than I 
do ; but such execrable wretches as these — the cruelty is in 
sparing them, not in torturing them. However, we had 
better go in ; the porter knows that I always fee him for a 
good place ; and I have no doubt that I can get you one too.' 

And so they, went into the town hall. 

Wo will do the same. 

Properly speaking, this was a civil case, and the deputy of 
the proconsul, whoever he might be, should have been the 
judge. But on account of the multitude of Christians, and 
the paucity of civil officers, the military authorities had been 
called in to supply the deficiency. Therefore, instead of the 
lictors and the civil officials, Aufidius Bassus, legate of the 
twenty-ninth legion, surnamed the most faithful, had his 
band of soldiers and silver eagle over the seat of judg- 
ment. He was an elderly, rough, plain-spoken, Koman 
soldier : he had served both in Germany and in Gaul ; and 
he little thought, when he was wont to pride himself on 
being so active a persecutor of the Christians, that he should 
share the fate of his royal master Valerian, and be skinned 
alive for the diversion of Sapor, king of Persia. 

Now, try to see the town- hall as it really was. A plain 
building, some sixty feet in length, by half as much in 
breadth ; galleries round three sides of it, but not at the 
upper end, where the legate sat. Against each of the walls 
were three rows of seats, placed something like the stalls in 
the choir of a Cathedral : the space in the middle was left 
vacant, except that, in the very centre, a tall post had been 
set up, with an apparatus of rings and ropes ; while, at the 
end nearest to the entrance, were certain iron chafing dishes, 
filled with lighted charcoal, in which there were sundry 
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uDCOuth instrumeDts of iron, heating red-hot ; some like 
huge scissors, some like pinchers, with jagged edges, some 
like reaping hooks, and some like small rakes. Three or 
four men, clad in an outlandish garb, (and much more 
uncouth to Roman eyes than to ours,) in leathern breeches, 
a leathern waistcoat with sleeves, and masks, stood about 
the place, apparently Svaiting till they should have orders 
for the exercise of their accursed profession. 

Into this town-hall, then, Vivia entered. How can I tell 
you what she felt ? How can, I, living in an age like this, 
pretend to describe to you the grace which God put into the 
heart of His martyrs 7 I can tell you what she said, and I 
c&idd tell you what she suffered ; we have records enough of 
both. But I will not play with such a subject ; nor profess 
to relate to you what she thought, although I may hope 
that, if we stood in her place, we, through the same grace of 
God which strengthened her, might know for ourselves. 

' Is this the prisoner ? ' enquired Aufidius Bassus. 

* The same, if it please your excellency,' replied the 
Centurion. 

* Why, she is quite a child,* said the Legate, in a rough 
good-humoured manner; he had children of his own. 
' Come, come, there must be some mistake in this ; she is 
hardly old enough to know what a Christian means. 
What is your name ? * 

' They called me Vivia, where I was living,' she replied. 
' And where was that ? * 
' At Ad Fines.' 

* Ad Fines ! ' cried the legate, who had not long been in 
Aptonga. ' Where may that be ? ' 

* If it please your splendour,' replied the Centurion, * it is a 
farm up yonder in the mountains.' s 

' Well, now,' continued Bassus, * you have no objection, I 
suppose, to pray for the life of the emperor? ' 

' I do pray for him morning and evening,' replied Vivia. 

* Why, that's a good girl,' said the legate. ' I thought so. 
Well, and I suppose you would not mind offering incense to 
the gods for his long life ? ' 
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* I pray/ replied Vivia, * to the one true God, that the 
Caesar Valerian may have a long life on earth, and after- 
wards, a life that shall last for ever/ 

' Ah,' replied the legate, who was a kind hearted man, and 
had been sickened of persecution at Borne, where he had 
been a most zealous hunter-out of Christians. * And so you 
pray for the emperor's life to Jupiter? On my word^ 
Centurion, I think we may dismiss the case/ 

* If it please your highness,* replied Vivia^ * I do not pray 
to Jupiter, nor to any god made with hands : but to the Gon 
Who made heaven and earth, the sea and all that therein 
is.' 

'You are young,' said Aufidius Bassus, 'and you may 
have been misled ; but neither will the reverence of the 
gods, nor the majesty of the Caesars, whom I, however 
unworthy, represent, permit that their worship should thus 
be spoken o£ All men may bear me witness that I have 
proceeded with all lenity,' — 

' And a great deal too much/ growled the gaoler to Acilius 
Glabro. 

* But the honour due to the immortal and most blessed 
gods must be vindicated by one way or the other. In brief; 
the temple of Jupiter is close at hand : if you will throw 
incense on his altar, not a hair of your head shall perish ; 
if not, abide the consequences.' 

(It is worth while to notice that in the persecution of 
Deoius, the most disastrous to the Catholic Church which 
the devil ever stirred up, and which is generally called the 
Eighth, the altar and the idol were always ready in the 
court itself; in that of Valerian, when the grace of God was 
much more abundantly manifested, they were kept out of 
sight.) 

* By the help of God,' replied Vivia, ' I shall not sacrifice 
to those that are no gods but devils.' 

'I told you so,' whispered the date merchant to Ono- 
marchus, 

* Pooh,' said his firiend, * this is nothing. I am afraid you 
have the best of the bargain ; but still, she is a mec^ ss^V 

4 
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and very likely has no idea of what is going to happen ; so 
don't you make too sure.' 

' By Castor,' said Puppienus, ' it's very hot. They ought 
to do these things pleasantly. Now I remember, when I 
was at Carthage in the time of the god Decius, that I was 
once in the amphitheatre, when there was a great show of 
Christians. There was a woman there, let down by a sort 
of machine, by inches, into a cauldron of boiling oil ; but 
then, you know, the people concerned in the place were 
much more thoughtful than they are here, and one had as 
much Falemian and water as one liked to call for, — very 
reasonably too.' 

* Did not she give in ? ' enquired the druggist, with a some- 
what desponding countenance, as he thought of his bet. 

* Give in ! ' repeated his friend. ' Not a bit of it. I 
declare to you, as I sit here, she must have been half an 
hour being let down, if she was a moment ; I remember that 
it was a good deal talked of at the time.' 

' Well,' answered the druggist, * I hope the legate will 
not be merciful, or you will be pretty sure of my fifteen 
Victoriati.* 

' We shall know directly,' returned Puppienus ; ' for he 
is about to speak.' 

' I should be a traitor,' said the legate, * to the majesty of 
the emperor, if I longer delayed to pronounce judgment. 
My sentence is, that Vivia, the slave ' — and he looked at a 
paper, ' of Quintilla, at the farm called Ad Fines, who pro- 
fesses to belong to the execrable sect of Chrestians, and who, 
after being warned by me, persists in her obstinacy, be 
scourged with the scorpions till she renounce the worship of 
Christ. Hark ye,' — and he beckoned to the Centurion, * I 
do not wish her to be killed. Kun over to Tubero, the 
physician, and desire him to attend. Now, the executioners 
may do their work. — Most excellent Fulvius, when were you 
last in Carthage ? ' 

' I hope I see your splendour well,' replied the citizen 
addressed. 'I was there about two months agone. And 
how long has your excellence returned from Kome ? ' 
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'Hardly a month/ answered the legate. 'I saw the 
Gassar there ; he seemed determined that this stupid super- 
stition should be put down for good.' 

' And so I doubt not it will/ answered Fulvius. * It was 
so very nearly, by the god Decius ; but yet, I don't know 
how, it has got a trick of sprouting out again just when 
one thinks it is utterly crushed.' 

' Why, so it was very nearly,' said the legate, * under the 
god Nero, and the god Domitian, and the god Trajan, and 
under three or four other emperors ; but it is as you say ; it 
is just like the hydra : cut off one head, and there spring up 
two.' 

' That,' said Fulvius, * is just what Horace tells us : — 

Duiis ut ilex tonsa bipenntbus 
Nigrae feraci frondis in AlKido, 

Per dainna, per csedes, ab ipso, 

Duch opes anlmumque ferro. 

' Why, truly, that's just about it,' answered the legate. 
' But I will t^U you what it is ; I have seen a great deal ot 
this sort of thing, and I don't believe that this girl will 
give in. See now. I flatter myself that I am not often 
mistaken.' 

I have not yet told you what the scorpion was. It was a 
kind of whip, with three or four lashes, every one of which 
was furnished with a steel star at the end. And now, how 
am I to go on ? I might say, as S. Ambrose does, in one of 
his sermons ; * Close your eyes, Christian maidens ; a Chris-, 
tain maiden is hurried to the place of shame. Open them 
again, Christian maidens; I correct myself; a servant of 
Christ may be tried by suffering, but can never be exposed 
to shame.' 

Nevertheless, as I have told you before, it does not neces- 
sarily prove our want of courage, but only the softening 
influence of the hundreds of years during which the Church 
has been working upon Christian nations, that it is so 
painful to us to hear the details of a martyrdom. I do not 
believe that it is any diminution of God's grace ; * The Lord's 
arm is not shortened that it cannot save.' But come 
4* 
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back, rather, with me to the cell of Qaintillai and there let 
us await the issue. 

It was about the first hour when Vivia was called before 
the legate ; and the next two hours passed over, in a kind of 
silent awe, to the prisoners. They knew nothing of what 
shC; who was separated from them, might be suffering ; all 
they knew was, that no restraints of common humanity or 
ordinary decency, would be felt to exist with regard to a 
slave. This, on the one hand ; on the other, they also knew 
that Vivia went without the grace of Baptism, and that, if 
she fell, hers could hardly be called apostacy : and they 
remained listening for every sound, nervous at every fancy, 
and yet on the whole confident in that God, Who had in the 
former times wrought miracles of grace, not less wonderful 
than that for which they now looked. They remembered hav- 
ing heard, in the little church of Aptonga, the famous letter 
of the brethren at Lyons in France, to those in Asia Minor ; 
wherein it was set forth how a slave, by name Blandina, 
being fi^tened in a chair of red hot iron, not only sustained 
the torture herself, but thence encouraged a boy called 
Ponticus, who was almost ready to fall away, to persevere to 
the end ; and how both finally received the crown of life. 
Thus they passed the time ; sometimes encouraging one 
another with such recollections of that which God had 
wrought in the days of their fathers, and in the old times 
before them ; sometimes praying for Vivia, that the trial of 
her fiEkith, being much more precious than of gold which 
perisheth, though it be tried with fire, might be found to 
the praise and honour and glory of her Lord. 

At length, as it drew to the fourth hour, there was again 
a sound of steps in the stone passage ; this time accompanied 
by the trampling of some animal. Again, the bar was 
unloosed ; again the bolt snapped ; the door was thrown 
open, and the first thing that the prisoners saw was a mule, 
dragging Vivia, almost scourged out of the likeness of a 
human form, to her dungeon. The Optio and the gaoler 
were with her. 

* I scarcely know,* said the Optio, ' whether she is dead or 
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alive ; all the better for her if she is dead. I don't know 
what that physician is about, but I am sure she has borne 
enough to kill a couple of Centurions. You take the best 
care of her you can. HerC; gaoler 1 Help me to untie her 
feet.* And so Vivia, having endured her trial, was delivered 
back to those who were yet waiting theirs. 



CHAPTER VI. 
How Paulinos set out for Ad Fines. 

It was about the third hour on a fine morning in the very 
beginning of September, that the deacon was looking out of 
the room, where I told you that Cyprian was sitting when 
he received the letter from Rome. The Bishop was again 
seated there, and again writing ; for letters pressed heavily 
upon him at the beginning of the last month of his earthly 
life. His own messenger had returned from Rome, and had 
brought tidings that the prophecy of Sixtus had been ful- 
filled. Laurence, the first of the seven Roman deacons, had 
indeed been called to a more terrible conflict, being broiled 
alive upon a gridiron, and had followed his Bishop in this 
oblation of himself, as he had so often assisted him in the 
great Christian sacrifice. 

' Why,' said Flavian, ' here is that youth of whom your 
Blessedness took notice the other day ; he, I mean, that came 
with the priest Crescens, who is now in prison for the name 
of Christ. He seems as if he were shy about coming in, fur 
he is looking at the door as if he hardly dared to knock.' 

'That is paying a poor compliment to a Bishop,' said 
Cyprian, looking up from his letter and smiling. ' Go 
down, I pray you, and bid him come in.' 

The deacon went down as he was desired ; and then 
Cyprian, addressing the man who, as before, was engaged in 
transcribing one of his works, said, 

' I pray you, good ApoUodorus, to take care that this letter 

be dispatched to Rome by the vessel which sails to-morrow 
4** 
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morning. It is of some moment ; for I hear that there, as 
once here, the confessors have been indiscreet in reconciling 
shoals of apostates to the Church, without any penance and 
without any satisfaction. There will be an end of all 
discipline if this is allowed to go on ; and I would fain 
strengthen the hands of my brethren, the Cardinal priests, 
who are somewhat overpowered by this license. This, — * 
and he gave a second letter — 'for my brother Alypius of 
Tagaste ; and this for Fulvius of Ruspe. Ah, good Pauli- 
nus,' — for Cyprian never forgot a name, as his deacon had 
done, — ' I am glad that you have escaped : and yet in 
good truth, I know not that I ought to say so.' 

' It is because I have escaped,' replied Paulinus, * that I 
have come to your holiness. The priest who was with me, 
and whom I loved as if he had been my father, is taken ; 
and I was scarcely preserved myself by the kindness of a 
woman.* 

* I had already heard,' said Cyprian, ' that Crescens was 
among the confessors. For him I can give you no better 
comfort than that which blessed Paul wrote, Whether he 
lives, he will live unto the Lord, or whether he dies, he will 
die unto the Lord ; living therefore, or dying, he will be the 
Lord's. I will see him, if it be possible, and I have means 
that others have not. But now, about yourself, tell me 
what you are intending to do.' 

* I wish,' said Paulinus, * to return home : But Crescens 
had with him all our money — ' and (for you must re- 
member he was but a boy) he hesitated and blushed. 

*Then,' said Cyprian, *you have done the very wisest 
thing you could in coming here. That money will be 
forfeited to the Caasar ; God forbid it should not be I else 
would Crescens be an apostate : therefore I must see that 
you are sufficiently provided. But how do you propose to 
get to Aptonga ? ' 

<To make my way as I best can,' replied Paulinus. 

' What, by yourself? * enquired the Bishop. * That must 
never be. You would fall into the hands of our persecutors, 
unless a miracle were wrought on your behalf. But I will 
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tell you of a better plan. To-morrow 1 have a messenger 
who is going to Ruspe ; it will be but little out of his way 
to pass by Aptonga, and he knows well enough how to 
manage in the dangers which beset us all just now. I will 
put you into his charge ; and though there is no safety for 
them that profess the name of Christ, you will be in less 
danger with him, than with any one else.' 

^ How can ever I thank you ? ' began Paulinus. 

* Come,* said Cyprian, * I know what you would wish to 
say ; let us imagine it to be said, and that will do as well. 
To-day you shall stay with me, and you shall go anon to our 
church. The time may come,' and he turned to Flavian, 
* the time may como when the Primate of six hundred and 
seventy bishops will be able to entertain a visitor more mag- 
nificently than I can do now : God grant that when the 
. earth becomes the Lord's, and the fulness thereof, the spot- 
less bride may not lose somewhat of her purity by the very 
dross of that earth ! However,' he continued with a smile, 
' no fear of that just now. Wherefore, go you before me to 
the church and 1 will follow with Paulinus. Have you 
been counted worthy, my son, to receive the holy Myste- 
ries ? ' 

' Not since I was an infant,' replied Paulinus, * for I was 
baptized in infancy. My father was a Christian from his 
childhood.' 

^ It is a time,' returned Cyprian, ' that causes us all to 
need them. I exhort you, if you shall return in safety, no 
longer to put off so great a means of grace.' 

There was a little pause ; and then Paulinus said, ^ I have 
heard that in seasons of persecution, your Blessedness has 
sometimes allowed those to receive our Lord's Body and 
Blood, who would else not have been counted worthy to par- 
take of it, without further trial. If that be so, and con- 
sidering the great danger in which I stand both in the 
journey, and at home, would you do for me that which you 
have done for them ? ' 

Cyprian paused. ' This is a great matter,' he said, * and 
not to be lightly taken in hand; yet God forbid that I 
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should deny the means of grace to one to whom the Spirit of 
all grace would not refuse them ! But first let me examine 
you touching the Catholic faith, whether you believe it and 
embrace it with all your heart and with all your soul.' 

While the Archbishop of Carthage is catechising Pau- 
linus, come on with me to the church ; we shall have time 
to see it before the Liturgy begins. Let us keep straight 
down the middle walk in the garden, to where you see that 
barn just outside the wall. There we must enter ; and all 
that you would at first notice is, the abundance of the corn 
piled up in it. But, if you observe, between this heap of 
wheat and the wall there is a narrow passage left ; and at 
its entrance, a grave-looking man has asked a question of 
the one or two persons who have gone in thither before us. 
Passing in, and keeping straight forward, — take care of the 
projecting timbers, for it is nearly dark, — we come upon a 
very narrow, steep staircase. Now, it is quite dark; we 
begin to descend, and soon see a glimmer of light. 

This little church, completely excavated in the earth, is 
merely an oblong room, of which the roof is made by the 
floor of the barn. The walls are of the mere rough sand 
rock, and so is the floor ; there is no seat of any kind, but 
the easternmost part is screened off by a sort of balustrade, 
very rude and very ugly. The altar is of four slabs of 
stone, and is indeed a tomb ; for within it, the remains of S. 
Felicitas, who suffered fifty years ago, await the Lord's 
second coming. There may be forty or fifty persons without 
the screen ; the men on one side, the women on the other ; 
most of them kneeling, some seated on the floor: all of 
them waiting for the arrival of the Bishop, and the com- 
mencement of the Liturgy. 

Cyprian enters : Paulinus is close behind him. I will 
not weary you by describing the service at length ; how it 
began with a verse and response, and proceeded with the 
Prophecy, Epistle, and Gospel. Then Flavian brought forth 
the diptychs, the ivory tablets, on which were inscribed the 
names of those who were to be prayed for, both living and 
departed ; among the latter, the martyrs, the Apostles, and 
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even the Blessed Virgin herself. Then the richer among 
the congregation made their offerings of bread and wine : 
then followed the 'Liflb up your hearts/ and the subse- 
quent responses, the preface, and the consecration, much as 
we have them to this day ; then the prayer for the descent 
of the Holy Ghost, which we have not, but which the 
Scotch Church has retained ; and then, finally, those who 
were about to communicate drew nigh to the altar. From 
Cyprian's hand they received the Lord's Body ; then the 
deacon presented to each in turn the chalice, and a silver 
tube through which the communicants received our Lord's 
Blood, And, time of persecution though it were, a few 
voices at the eastern end of the church, sang in a low and 
hushed chant that verse of the psalm : * Oh taste and see 
how gracious the Lord is ; blessed is the man that putteth 
his trust in Him.' 

And that was Paulinus' first communion since his 
infancy, 

CHAPTER VII. 
How Paulinus and Ctprl^n's Messenger set forth 

TOGETHER TOWARDS AfTONGA. 

It was early on the following morning that, motfnted on 
two horses, Paulinus and Quintus, (for that was the name of 
the messenger whom Cyprian employed), rode from a small 
tavern in the city, in order to avoid the observation of those 
who, were constantly watching the Bishop's residence. 
Quintus was a strong, hearty man, about sixty years of age, 
and a Christian from his childhood. He had taken an 
active part in giving assistance to the brethren during the 
persecutions of Maximin and Decius, and could even re- 
member that of Severus, and the famous martyrdom of S. 
Perpetua and S. Felicitas. Since that time, fifty years 
before, there was scarcely a hair-breadth escape from heathen 
persecutors in Numidia, with which he had not had some- 
thing to do ; he had been taken six or seven times hlmsftXt^ 
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and bad once confessed ; as to the occasions on which he 
had escaped as by miracle, they were almost innumerable. 
Living so long in the midst of dangers, he now felt them to 
be his natural element : and was never so well pleased as 
when employed on an expedition like the present. From 
having travelled over and over again, through every part of 
Numidia and Mauritania, there was scarcely a cross-road of 
which he did not know something, scarcely a family, some- 
what of whose history he could not have related ; and 
among muleteers, carriers, and such sort of people, his 
acquaintance seemed boundless. 

* Well, sir,' he said, as the houses began to grow less close 
together, ' let me tell you, that you had a very lucky escape 
in getting off as you did. That tall officer whom you speak of 
is called Milo, and has brought more Christians into trouble 
than any one else in the service. I have had a trial of skill 
with him once or twice ; especially when he did not know me 
80 well as he does now. I remember once when I was going 
to Gonstantina for our Bishop, I heard that Milo, and one 
or two others, were after me. I knew that they would 
hardly recognize me as I was ; so I turned round, and rode 
in the direction in which they were coming. * Pray,* says 
Milo, * my good man, have you seen any one pass this way, 
wearing so and-so, and looking so-and-so ?' And he described 
me pretty exactly. * Why, yes,' says I, * I have ; a very ill- 
looking fellow, with just the cut of a Christian ; is that the 
man ? ' * The very man,' cries Milo ; * pray where is he ? ' 
'Oh he is not far off; very near indeed, I should say,' 
answered I ; and with that I pointed down the road, 
up which I had just come. They thanked me and galloped 
off, and I never came so near to Milo again. I sho.uld like 
very well that they should set him on our track : there's 
some pleasure in outwitting him.' 

*I am sure I hope they will do no such thing,' said 
Paiilinus, hastily. 

* I don't think they will,' replied Quintus ; * and 1 would 
not go ten yards out of my way to make them or to hinder 
them.' 
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' What time do yoa think that we shall reach Aptonga?' 
inquired Paulinas presently, 

* That depends, sir, a good deal on what road we have to 
take. By Siciliha we must not pass, for a sharp watch is 
kept there on all travellers : we must strike more to the 
west. But I shall have good information as we go along.' 

By this time they had mounted the hill above the city, 
and had a boundless view of its double bay and of the 
Mediterranean beyond. After they had ridden about three 
miles, they came out on to a heath, covered for leagues with 
the great white cistus, then showing nothing but its 
parched and dusty leaves. Across this heath Quintus rode, 
taking the lead and following a path which to Paulinus was 
scarcely discernible. When they had left the main road for 
some little time, 

^ We have some distance to go across this common,' said 
the messenger ; * and if we ride as we are, we shall get in at 
night without any shoes. I will show you how to manage.' 
Accordingly he dismounted, took out from a kind of saddle- 
bag some rolls of untanned leather, wound one round each 
of the feet of Paulinus and round his own, and then 
observed that they should do very well. It was a weary 
journey for the next two or three hours, the cistus 
entangling the feet of the riders and of the horses ; nothing 
to be seen but the wide waste around them, and the 
Numidian Mountains to the right, but as yet, at a great 
distance. Sometimes, a great green lizard, a foot long, and 
sparkling as if powdered with jewels, would dart across their 
path ; sometimes, when they passed one of the little fir 
groves with which the country gradually became dotted, a 
hoopoe would wheel round the trees, with his short, shrill 
cry ; but trace of man or of hiS works, there was none, till, 
about mid-day, they halted at a miserable shed; nearly five 
leagues from Carthage. ^ 

' Why,' said Quintus, as they approached it, * there is 
some traveller here before us.' And sure enough, in an 
out-house, a little more wretched than the main building, 
stood a horse bridled and saddled ; that is, if you q»a. ^r&\. 
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the folded cloth on which the Romans rode by the name of 
a saddle. 

'I shall make bold to look in before we enter/ said 
Quintus again ; * I always make a point of knowing my 
fellow-guests before I sit down with them.' He rode up 
to the hole that served as a window, looked in, and saying, 
* that is all right enough/ dismounted himself, and desired 
PaulinuB to do the same. Leading their beasts up to the 
shed, and listening them there, they went into the hoveL 
An old woman was kneeling before the hearth, and trying 
to blow into a flame an obstinate faggot of oistus branches; 
a fiurmer-looking man was seated on a bench by her side, 
and apparently asking for some directions as to his journey. 

' Oan our horses have some water, good mother ? * asked 
Quintus. * Fodder we have with us.' 

' They may have some if you like to get it,' she answered 
gruffly; 'there is a pail, and the well is behind the 
cottage,' But there was an expression in her eye as she 
spoke, that rather belied the roughness of her manner. 

'Well, I must help myself, then,' said Quintus: 'sit 
down, young gentleman : you look tired.' 

* Have you come &r ? ' enquired the &rmer, looking up 
for the first time, and showing a &ce a great deal more 
clever than pleasant, and a sparkling black eye, like that of 
a serpent. 

' Not very far,' replied Quintus ; 'just over the heath. I 
may take this pail, may I ? ' he enquired. ' Come, siTy 
after all I don't know but you may as well give me your 
help.' And they went out together. 

The old woman went on blowing and puffing at the fire 
for a minute longer, and then grumbled to herseli^ 'I 
don't believe that that stupfd fellow will ever find the well, 
unless I go and show it him ; ' and she too went out. 

Puintus was on the point of letting down the bucket : 
but he stopped and said hastily, ' Have you anything for 
me?' 

' Two things,' replied the old woman, ' A letter from ytm 
know whom ; here it is. And advice from myself ; and het* 
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that is also. Don't you trust that farmer. I don't believe 

he is a farmer any more than I believe that he is an honest 

man.' 

' I think so, myself/ returned Quintus. ' Has any one 

else passed this way, to-day ? ' 

' One hare ; and that's all.' 

' Well, then,' replied the messenger, ^ I am a match for 
this fellow, as long as he is alone. But let me see :' and he 
opened the letter. The old woman hobbled off into the 
cottage, just in time to meet her visitor, who was also going 
towards the well. 

* If you want your broth/ she said sharply, ' you must 
come in and help me make it. Just reach down a drier 
feggot.' 

* That will do very well,' said Quintus to himself, when 
he had read the epistle. 

* What will do very well ? ' 

' You may see, sir ; but I don't think that you will be 
much the wiser.' 

Paulinus took the letter, — a dirty little piece of paper it 
was, — and read as follows. ' 2 and 4 will not do ; 5 might ; 
but I should say 6 and so into 3 would be best' 

'I must say,' cried Paulinus, * that it is not very intel- 
ligible-; but, however, if you understand it, that is enough.' 

* Not quite,' said Quintus, drily; 'it is necessary that I 
should, and also that every one else should not. Wo will 
go in,' for by this time he had drawn up the bucket, ' and 
have a mouthful. But, mind you; don't speak more to 
that &rmer than you can help, and if he asks you any 
questions, let me answer them.' So saying, he filled the 
pail, carried it to the horses, and went into the hovel. The 
old woman brought out what she had ready, a rye cake, 
and a piece of goat's milk cheese, with a very tolerable cup 
of wine. They sat down on a stone bench outside the 
cottage, and began to eat. 

' I think, sir,' said the &rmer, coming out, ' that you are 
riding westward. If so, perhaps you will allow me to join 
your party ; I always prefer company when I can get it.' 
5 
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* You are mistaken, sir/ replied Quintus ; * we are going 
southward : else we should have been very much flattered/ 

* It doesn't matter/ replied he ; ' one direction will do as 
well for me as the other ; I have a round to make, and it 
matters not' a straw at which end I begin. Pray, where do 
you intend to sleep to-night ? ' 

' Why, that depends,' said Quintus, ' on our horses ; I 
want to get on as far as may be. However, if you like, join 
us, as you say. Three are better than two.' 

Paulinus looked up in some amazement at Quintus ; but 
the latter went on quietly eating his rye cake, and took no 
notice. Presently he said to the stranger, * If you are not 
going to take all of that savoury mess which our hostess 
is cooking, perhaps you will let us join you in attacking 
it?' 

* With all my heart,' said the farmer : * let's go in.' 
They went in and occupied themselves in watching the 

progress of the cooking and in mending the fire. Soon after, 
Quintus cried out, 

^ There's that ugly brute of mine kicking again ; ' 
(Paulinus had never heard him charged with the fault 
before.) * Just you,* he spoke to the farmer, ' catch hold 
of the wood ; I'll be back in a minute.' He went out 
and presently returned. 

' That's all right,' he said, * and so I see is the broth. By 
Vulcan, it does you credit, good woman.' And the party 
began to eat it out of the tin vessel in which it was served 
up. At length, the mess was finished ; the reckoning called 
for and paid ; and the travellers mounted. 

' You lead the way,' said the &rmer : ' you know it better 
than I do.' 

' Not I,' said Quintus ; * however, I daresay I can find it.' 
And, though the sun was now very hot, and it promised to 
l>e a burning afternoon, they rode on at a good pace. 
Quintus, who was a first rate connoisseur in horses, hn4 
taken care, knowing how much might depend upon the 
choice, that the animals on which he and Paulinus were 
mounted, should be good. Nevertheless, Paulinus saw 
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that the beast which the farmer rode was in all respects 
superior. 

They proceeded for about half an hour, talking of the 
every-day subjects of that time ; the second barley harvest, 
the appearance of the figs and the olives, the new quay at 
Carthage, and so forth. When they had gone about three 
miles the fsirmer's horse began to flag. 

^ I can't think,' said he, ' what ails the beast ; he went 
well enough before we stopped, and now he seems to me to 
be going lame.' 

' I do think he is lame, indeed,' returned Quintus. * He 
will be knocked up if you take him much further in this 
state.' 

'I must make him get on,' said the &rmer ; ' I have 
business of importance at Tela.' 

' And yet I thought,' returned Quintus, ' that you said 
but now that it mattered little which way you went.' 

The other made no reply, but seemed occupied in looking 
at his horse's foot. They rode on gently for another quarter 
of an hour ; and then it became evident that the beast 
could not anyhow be got on for a much greater distance. 

' Ride slowly, will you ? ' said the farmer, * till we come 
to a cottage about a mile further on. Perhaps I shall be 
able to get another animal there.' 

* Very well,' returned Quintus. ' But why don't you get 
down again, and see if you can't make out what is really the 
matter? We will pull up.' 

The farmer dismounted, knelt on one knee, and examined 
the foot attentively. While he was doing so, 

^I wish you a good afternoon,' cried Quintus. 'Now, 
young gentleman, let us ride.' 

It was in vain that the &rmer entreated, protested, and 
swore by half the gods in the Calendar ; the messenger and 
Paulinus were fifty yards off before he was on horseback, 
and then no persuasion nor blows could get the beast out of 
a walk. 

' I have no doubt,' said Quintus, ' that at the cottage he 
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spoke of, we should have been stopped. I thought his horse 
would never have fallen lame.' 

^ Then you did it ? ' enquired Paulinus. 

' Certainly/ answered the other. ' I saw at the inn that 
we must do something to get rid of him : and I preferred 
hurting his horse to hurting him.' 

* That was when you went out to look after your own ? * 
asked the boy. ' I could not imagine what you meant by 
his kicking.' 

* Well;' said the messenger, ' one thing is certain ; and 
that is, that we must not keep on the direct road. As soon 
as we are over this brow, and out of that rascal's sight, we 
will turn to the right. It is a most lucky thing that I have 
that paper which you could not understand.' 



CHAPTER VIII. 

' LET HIM THAT THINKETH HE STANDETH, TAKE HEED LEST HE 

FALL.' 

There was sorrow, and yet there was joy, too, in the cell at 
Aptonga, where the prisoners were. Sorrow, that two had 
yet to be exposed to the fiery trial that was to try them ; 
joy, that two could have little further fear from magistrates 
and from lictors. None that had seen Yivia could have wished 
her longer life \ and Quintilla, growing feebler and feebler 
every day, knew that her own time also was nearly come. 
There was a curious question, which the Christian philoso- 
phers of the middle ages used to discuss ; whether, when a 
martyr was slain at once in the act of prayer, his last 
BuppUoation, or his soul, were first before the throne of God. 
Very learnedly they wrote about it; and many difierent 
answers they gave to the enquiry. In the same way, it was 
now doubtful which of these two souls, the one that had 
borne the burden and heat of the day, the other, so lately 
called, and never regenerated by water, would first find 
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their warfare aocomplished, their iniquity pardoned, and 
would receive of the Lord's hand, double for all their suffer- 
ings. 

On the third day aflber Yivia's oonfession, early in the 
morning, Acilius Glabro entered the cell by himself He 
had quite lost the cheerful, hearty look which he once had ; 
he now seemed thoughtful and anxious, and spoke quickly 
and hesitatingly. 

^ I hope,' he said, * I do really hope, with all my heart 
and soul, that you will listen to reason at last I have an 
offer to make you — by Mars, I did as much as ever I dared 
in begging for it, and I never thought to have got the legate 
to go as far as he did, I may say it without vanity, there 
is scarcely another man in our legion who would have 
asked for it, or would have got it, if he had asked ; and now 
all 1 can say is. For Jove's sake, don't refuse it.' 

^But what is it, uncle?' enquired Secunda. 'If it is 
anything which implies our turning back after we have put 
our hands to the plough, you may just as well spare your 
trouble.' 

*I don't know,' cried the Centurion angrily, 'what you 
mean about the plough — I always imagined tlmt the farm 
servants looked to that-^but I do know, by the twelve gods, 
that you are not like to have such an offer twice.' 

' Let us hear it, at all events,' said Lucia ; ' and whether 
we can accept it or not, we shall thank you, and shall pray 
for you, uncle, all the same.' 

* Why, surely,' cried Secunda, turning round almost 
fiercely upon her sister, 'you are not thinking of aposta- 
tizing ? ' 

' I hope not,' said Lucia, with the tears in her eyes ; ' I 
trust in God's grace not, however much I may doubt myself. 
Tell us, uncle, what it is.' 

They had thought that Quintilla was sleeping, but now 
she said with some effort, 

' I thank you, brother, for that which you mean to be 
kind. Let us hear what the offer is.' 
5** 
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' Why, look here, then,' cried the Centurion. * Read this ; * 
and he held out a small piece of parchment. 
Secunda took it and read aloud as follows * — 

* Know all men by these presents, that on this day, the 
third of the Nones of September, appeared personally before 
me, Aufidius Bassus, legate of the Twenty-ninth legion, 
surnamed the Most Faithful, and acting herein for the most 
excellent Galorius Maximus, Proconsul of Africa, these 
persons ; — to wit, the widow Quintilla residing at Ad Fines, 
with her daughters, Secunda and Lucia. And the edict of 
the CsBsar, touching the worship of the gods, being read to 
them, and they interrogated whether they would obey it, 
they replied that they were ready in all things to show due 
obedience to Augustus. And thereupon they offered incense 
as required by the law, in such form and manner as the 
Flamen of Jupiter appointed. Wherefore let no man vex 
or disquiet them any further in regard to the aforesaid edict, 
they having complied with it, as they were bound. In 
witness whereof, I have hereto set my ^seal, this third of the 
Nones of September. Memmius Fuscus, Pomponius Bassus, 
Consuls.' 

* And what are we to do with this paper ? ' enquired 
Secunda with an air of great contempt 

' All you have to do with it,' said the Centurion, ' is this ; 
keep it quietly by you at Ad Fines till any one comes on 
the same message that my Optio was sent about, and then 
show it him.' 

' Why,' said Secunda, ' you would make us libellatics ! 

'I should make you sensible people,' retorted Acilius, 
' and that's what I want to do. Why, what in the name of 
Mars, is the difficulty now ? Here, you have not sacrificed, 
and are not wanted to sacrifice, and never will be wanted to 
sacrifice ; you may worship what you like, your^ God Who 
was crucified in Judea, or the head of an ass, or what not. 
What more would you have ? ' 

'Stay, Secunda,' said Lucia, seeing that her sister was 
about to speak. ' Uncle, I have a very great &vour to ask. 
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Will you leave us for an hour, that we may talk over this 
matter ? I tell you fairly that I cannot make up my mind 
one way or the other, at once, but I will promise to give 
you a decided answer then.' 

' I am ashamed of you, Lucia, ' said her sister. * I would 
just as soon sacrifice or apostatize in any other way, as take 
advantage of this paper.' 

'I am glad,' said Acilius, * that there is such a thing as 
one sensible woman. I will do as you ask me, Lucia ; but 
I have something else to say. Secunda, you will be sent for 
to the legate this morning : make up your mind as you like, 
but if you make it up like a fool, you will pay for it before 
many hours are over. I will go ; expect me back again in 
an hour.* 

He went out ; and the gaoler, who had been waiting on 
the outside, locked and bolted the door. 

'Now, dear Secunda,' said Lucia, Met me ask you one 
thing ; and that is, to bear with me while I make up my 
mind what I am to do. I wish that T had your courage ; 
I do from my very heart; but God has not given me so 
much grace, and you know what blessed Paul said, The 
strong must bear with the weak. Now, mother, tell me 
what you think I ought to do ? ' 

* My dear child,' replied Quintilla, speaking with great 
difficulty, *I will give you my best advice; but after all, 
this must be a matter between God and your own soul. 
You know that it is not forbidden, not absolutely forbidden, 
to receive these libdli ; and you know also, that those who 
do receive them are looked on as guilty of weakness, but not 
of treachery. You would be separated from the Communion 
of the Faithful for a year. Nevertheless, if you really feel 
that God has not, as yet, given you courage to endure what- 
ever the magistrates can inflict, then my advice to you is, 
to accept your uncle's offer. In its present form, it is 
useless ; but no doubt, he would get it made out afresh for 
you only.' 

* Thank you, dear mother,' replied Lucia. * Now Vivia, 
1 ask you the same question.' 
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Any one who had then looked on Vivia, would have seen 
that there were not manj questions more which she could 
be asked, or could answer. There was that grey shadow on 
her &ce which never very long precedes death ; and though 
her voice might be stronger than Quintilla's, there was a 
hoUowness in its tone^ which told its own tale. * I can only 
advise you one way,' she said. * Trust in the grace of God, 
and you will find it stronger than any malice of man. I 
know what it is. What less can it be than Almighty, if it 
enabled me to bear what I did, and if it is about to present 
me, as I know that it is, notwithstanding all my sins, and 
in spite of my never having been baptised, with joy in the 
presence of God ? ' 

* Thank you, too, Vivia,' said Lucia. ' Now I will ask 
Him Who cannot be mistaken, our Lord J£9us C^RIST Him- 
self.' And so, going into one corner of the miserable cell, 
she knelt down and covered her &ce with her hands. 

So there was silence for about half an hour, broken only 
by the heavy breathing of the dying mistress, and the dying 
slave, by the occasional restlessness of Secunda, and by the 
sweet song of one little bird that had perched on an orange 
tree in the gaoler's garden, and was in its own poor way, 
thanking God for the bright sunshine from which the 
prisoners were shut out. All that time Lucia did not 
move ; yon might have thought her a statue, so perfect was 
her repose, so intense her stillness. Towards the end of the 
hour, and somewhat before the period he had fixed, the door 
was thrown open, and Acilius Glabro again entered. Lucia 
arose. 

* Now,' said the Centurion, ' you must resolve for good ; 
we are sent to bring Secunda to the town hall. How is it, 
Lucia ? Have you made up your mind ? Will you take the 
paper?' 

* I have made up my mind ; and I will not take the 
paper,' replied Lucia. 

' Why, now, you are my own dear brave sister I ' cried 
Seounda. - 
' This is your doing, you wretched girl,' said the Centurion, 
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who had been watching Vivia. 'I wish yoa had more 
strength) that you might be made to answer for what you 
have done.- 

' It is not ray doing,' said Vivia, her whole face brighten- 
ing with joy. * It is the doing of One, Whose servant I am, 
and shall always be. But I rejoice in it, I exult in it, I 
glorify Him for it, and now I shall go before Him with my 
happiness full.' 

^ Happiness ! ' repeated the Centurion, in a tone half of 
contempt, half of wonder. * Do you call this happiness ? ' 

'Do you not call it happiness,' returned Vivia, 'to be 
expecting every moment a crown infinitely brighter than 
that of the CaQsar, and which can never fade away ? ' 

'Surely,' replied Acilius, who, in spite of himself, could 
not help being struck with the energy of the dying girl. 
' Most surely, if there were such a crown. But what reason 
have you for believing it ? ' 

'If you were to see me with it,* replied Vivia, — ' would 
you believe it then ? ' 

'If ! ' cried Acilius. ' Yes ; but you are wandering.' 

' I am not wandering,' said Vivia ; 'and you sJidU see me 
with it. Let that suffice you.' 

* Well,' said the Centurion to Secunda ; ' your mind, too , 
is made up, I suppose.' 

'I am ready,' she answered, 'to go with you this mo- 
ment. We have wasted too much time already.' So 
saying and giving her mother, her sister, and Vivia one fare- 
well embrace, she went out. 

Lucia might almost be said to be left alone. Her mother 
had clearly been unconscious of all that was passing since 
Acilius had re-entered ; and was now sleeping as quietly as 
if she were still in her own house at Ad Fines. Vivia 
seemed also insensible, but it was by her that Lucia went 
and knelt down. 

' Pray for your sister,' she said faintly ; 'I am doing it ; 
she needs it.' 

' Who ? Secunda ? ' said Lucia. ' Surely we ought rather 
to thank God on her behalf than to pray for her.' 
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* Pray, as I tell yoa/ returned Yivia. And there was a 
deep silence for some time. Lucia had never seen death 
before ; but not even a child can stand by and witness its 
approach, without knowing what it is. The heavy breath- 
ing grew heavier and slower ; the grey shadow grew greyer : 
sometimes it seemed as if the breath had ceased altogether, 
and then nature, in its last struggle, again appeared to 
obtain the victory. 

While the silence was such that you might have heard a 
pin fall, there came on a sudden, in the direction of the 
town-hall, a shout, so loud, so wild, and so long, that Yivia 
started from her apparent lethargy. 

* Now it is as I thought,' she said. * But fear nothing ; 
I have been praying for her ; and I know that I am heard.' 

Another minute, — and Lucia was looking down on the 
pale &ce and sweet smile of one that had died for the £ftith. 
She had hardly time to close the eyes, and to cross the hands 
of Yivia, before there was a sound of many feet in the 
passage, the door was violently thrown open, and Acilius 
Glabro burst in crying. — 

^ Now the gods be praised 1 your sister has saerificed.' 

CHAPTER IX. 
HOW THE Proconsul of africa found himself in sore 

TROUBLE. 

We writers of stories have, as every one knows, the 
privilege of going any where that we please. 

Therefore I must now take you with me into the dressing 
room of a Roman lady ; and must try to make you see it as 
it was on the evening before the day of which I have been 
telling you. And a very different appearance it had from 
anything which we should now call by the same name. 
There was much that would be thought luxury in a palace, 
and much that would be discomfort in the house of a trades- 
man. A small room it was, with two narrow slits for 
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windows; tbe apertures filled with talo instead of glass, — 
the only way of opening them, to take out the panes and 
lay them on the floor. Then, indeed, instead of tbe dim 
twilight which they admitted, you caught a glorious view 
of the temples and palaces of the great city of Carthage, of 
the bay to the East, of the blue Mediterranean beyond. 
The walls were lined with silk, then beginning to be intro- 
duced as an article of the greatest rarity ; but the table on 
which stood the looking-glass, — if I may so call a mirror 
made of polished metal, — had no covering, and the plain wood 
contrasted strangely with the carpets and hangings and 
cushions with which the room was crowded. On the table 
stood a little silver lamp, in shape like a sphinx, the ears of 
the animal being perforated for the two wicks ; and before 
the mirror sat a lady, then in the very act of having her 
hair built up into the preposterous shape of the times, a 
tower, the erection of which it took hours to accomplish. 
The poor OmcUrix, who had been labouring at her vocation 
all the afternoon, with no better comfort than the being 
reminded, every now and then, to beware of the cow-hide, 
looked weary and exhausted, as well she might; for the 
temper of Flavia her mistress, and wife of GaleriusMaximus, 
Proconsul of Africa, was none of the best. 

The sun wanted about an hour to his setting ; his slant 
rays fell in through the two windows, and lighted up a 
picture of the death of Adonis, very much better suited for 
the dressing-room of a heathen, than of a Christian lady. 
Flavia was complaining for about the hundredth time of 
the slovmess and stupidity of the slave ; when steps were 
heard along the passage that led to the door of the room, 
and Glycerium, for that was the name of the omatrix, went 
to see who it was that was thus seeking her lady. 

* My lord, madam,* she said, ' desires to speak with you as 
soon as conveniently may be.' 

* Be quick, then,' returned Flavia, * that is, if you can be 
quick. Or stay, give me my paUa : do you think I can go 
to him in my supparum f and say that I will come to my 
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Jord in the summer-parlour. Who was it that brought the 
message?* she asked, when Gljcerium returned. 

* It was Phyllis, madam.* 

' I thought I heard some one sobbing.* 

* So she was, madam ; sobbing as if her heart would 
break.*. 

'Well, — that will do; see that the mirror be brighter 
to-morrow, or you will be sorry.* 

Flavians message was delivered to her husband; and 
Galerius Maximus, a fine looking man, some forty years of 
age, but pale and stooping with ill health, betook himself 
to the summer-parlour. He was evidently dressed for a 
banquet : instead of the toga, he wore the more effeminate 
synthesiSf which the luxurious people of Carthage were in 
the habit of using: and the .buckles of his shoes were 
wrought into the likeness of jewelled grasshoppers, at an 
expense which had made the purse of old Lycurgus, the 
goldsmith by the quay, considerably the heavier. 

' Wife,* said he in a fractious voice, ' you really must take 
better order with your servants. I was coming through 
the poplar court, and there, in an out of the way comer, I 
found Phyllis reading this ; * — and he held out a few 
detached pieces of parchment. 

' Oommodian*8 Instrvctums t ' exclaimed Flavia, glancing 
at the title. * Who in the name of wonder is Commodian ? 
and whom does he want to instruct ? * 

' Bead some, said the Proconsul, ' and see what trash is 
brought into the PraBtorium. I have told Phyllis that she 
shall be well flogged, — the little wretch.* 

' What horrible doggrel I ' cried Flavia. ' MsBvius was 
nothing to it.* 

' Pray read some,* persisted Galerius. 

Flavia began as follows : — 

Next comes old Saturn ; if a god 

How came he to be old? 
Or why his children did he eat, 

As in his talQ is told 
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No god was he, —and therefore 'twas 

Pure madness they recount 
He was a king who lived on earth. 

Hard by Olympus mount: 
A stone he swallowed for his son, — 

And so that son, set free. 
In time became a god himself. 

And Jupiter was he. 

' Why some Christian must have written them/ cried 
Flavia. 

* Christian I ' cried the Proconsul. ' You may swear to 
that. Look here, — ' and he took a piece of the parchment 
into his hands : * here is some precious trash — 

If thou desire«>t martyrdom, 

Give ear to what I say : 
Be thou what righteous Abel was. 

Or Isaac in his day : 
Or like to Stephen, who chose out 

The safest path to rest: 
The thing thou longest to obtain 

Is only for the Blest 

* But how did the girl get hold of this ? ' said Flavia. ' If 
I thought she were a Christian, — * 

* Now the twelve gods forbid I ' cried Galerius. ' But that 
is just what you must ask 1 — have her up now, and find out. 
As to this Commodianus, I never heard of him before : — a 
rascal of a poet! — But Milo will know something about 
him, I'll be bound. I had better keep the trash ; it may 
be useful to him.' 

I do not wonder that the Proconsul was amused at the 
barbarous verses of Commodian. How little he or any one 
else, could have foreseen that the poems out of which they 
came, would have been the first step to that great renewal 
of the Latin language, which has given us such hymns as 
the Dies ircBf and the Stabat Mater j and the VexiUa Regis I 

But poor little Phyllis ; — I am sorry for her, for she is 
clearly in a terrible scrape. She was but eleven years old, 
and had been bom in the Proconsul's house ; and now she 
came trembling and sobbing, as soon as she received her 
mistress's message. 
6 
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' Come here, Phyllis,* said Flavia angrily. * What are you 
making that noise about ? ' 

' Because — because — * sobbed Phyllis, ' my lord said that 
I was to be punished.' 

* And so you shall be,' said Flavia, * unless you tell me 
the truth this very moment. Where did you get all this 
abominable trash from ? ' 

* It was yesterday,' answered the little slave. 

' But where from ?' persisted Flavia. ' I shall send you 
to be punished immediately, unless you tell me.' 

' It,was at Saturnina's,' said Phyllis. * They sent me there 
to get something that Geta wanted ; and so I went into the 
back shop, and there I saw these parchments ; but I did 
not know that there was any harm in them, — I did not, 
indeed,' 

' Satumina,' repeated the Proconsul. ' What, the woman 
that keeps that shop in the street of Salus ? ' 

* Yes, my lord.' 

* And did she give you these things ? ' 

' She said 1 might have them if I liked, for she did not 
want them herself.' 

* Very well,' said Flavia ; * that will do, and I will take 
care that you shall remember not to read such Christian 
trash any more. Glycerium, take her down to Davus, and 
let her be punished, as my lord said.' 

So poor little Phyllis was carried off; and then the Pro- 
consul remarked, — 

' I must enquire into this. I never heard that that 
woman was a Christian ; but, by Mars, there is no saying 
now-a-days, who is and who is not. A pretty thing it 
would have been if any one else had found this fellow's 
doggrel in my house. I declare it makes one sick to think 
of it. You must try and find out, by and bye, whether the 
matter has gone any further; I will go and talk to Milo.' 

Accordingly, the tall oflBcer who had captured Crescens, 
was summoned into the room where the Proconsul did his 
official business. 

'J hope jouT lordship is better to-day,' began he. 
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' I am afraid I must not say much about that, good Milo ; 
but I am well enough to do business. One of my slaves was 
this morning found reading this ; ' and he handed over the 
parchment to Milo. ' Do you know anything of the fellow 
that wrote it ? ' 

* I know the name, my lord,' replied the other. ' A poet, 
is he? If your lordship will give me leave, I will just look 
at my list.' 

So saying, he pulled out his tablets, a book made of thin 
leaves of parchment, and bound in a dirty cover of the 
same. 

* Yes, here he is ; Commodianus ; there is no other name, ' 
(and learned men at the present day are just as much in the 
dark as Milo was with respect to the other names of this 
African writer of verses) 'I have a mark agamst him, 
though.' 

^ That he is likely to do mischief? ' enquired the Pro- 
consul. 

' Just so, my lord. I know where he lives : I remember 
all about him now, but it has been so long since the edict 
was put in force, that my memory about Christians is not 
quite so bright as it used to be. He did live out on the 
Siciliba road, in a little house just by the new fountain.' 

* Well, enquire more about him,' said Galerius Maximus ; 
^and tell him, if I or any one else hear any more of his 
verses, I will have him and them burnt together. Look 
here, did you ever see such doggrel ? ' And Milo began to 
read the verse, 

'If thou desirest martyrdom/ 

which the Proconsul had read before. 'But,' continued 
Galerius, ' that is not all. This thing was got at Satur- 
nina's — you know whom I mean — down there in the street 
of Salus ; go you and enquire how she came by it, and report 
to me to-morrow morning.' 

' I will, my lord. But to say what 1 think, we shall 

make no head against this scum of Christians, as long as 

Cascilius Cyprianus is allowed to go on as he does. Why, 

since he has returned to that country house of his, he haja 

6* 
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had Christians of all sorts, bj day and by night, to see him ; 
he has sent off letters to seven or eight different places, both 
here and in Mauritania ; to look at the crowd he has about 
him, you might think he was a king rather than a Bishop.* 

* Content yourself,' replied Galerius ; * I mean to take a 
very speedy order with him. Come to me before the games 
begin to-morrow ; I may have other business for you. 
Seven Christians there are, I think ? ' 

* Eight, my lord. That man Crescens whom yon con- 
demned last night, is as merry as if he were going to a 
feast.' 

* Well,' said the Proconsul, ' he is going to one ; for he 
will certainly sup with Pluto to-morrow night. Good 
evening.' 



CHAPTER X. 
How Secdnda went home to Ad Fines. 

Now the gods be praised ! your sister has sacrificed,' cried 
Acilius Glabro, entering the cell, as I told you in the last 
chapter but one. 

' I do not believe it,' said Lucia quietly. ' This is an old 
device. I will never credit that Secunda is an apostate.' 

' Credit it or not,' said her uncle ; * anyhow 1 will tell 
you how it was. I did not think from the very first that 
she would hold out ; and I have known a good deal of such 
matters ; I should say I must have seen five hundred 
Christians suffer, if I have seen one. But she was a great 
deal too forward in what she said, just as if she were trying 
to keep her own spirits up ; and that's always a sure sign 
they are going down. And I will tell you what ; I have 
not seen many sacrifice ; a matter of twenty, perhaps, or 
may be five-and-twenty ; and in nine cases out of ten 
it was as I say. However, when we got into the town- 
hall, it was pretty crowded, I can assure you; and then 
Secunda looked more comfortable-like^ and seemed to 
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pluck up a better heart. That's another sign I go by. 
1 have always noticed that those who want a crowd to 
keep them up, have a sort of courage that does not last 
very long. Well, there was the Little Horse in the middle, 
and she shut her eyes as she passed it ; I have seen people 
look at it as coolly as if it were a machine for some manu- 
facture. The legate asked her her name and age, and 
where she lived, and so forth ; and then he came to the 
matter in hand. She answered him quite fiercely, that she 
was a Christian, that she always had been one, and always 
would be one. He was going to order her to the Little 
Horse immediately ; but I knew the business better than he 
did. I have observed,' continued Acilius, who seemed to be 
in a philosophical humour, ^that when a man sacrifices 
after all, it is never, or scarcely ever, till he has been on the 
rack; but with a woman, it is just the opposite. Once get 
her there, and she is sure to die before she will sacrifice ; 
your chance with her lies before she is sent to it.' This 
remark of the Centurion's is quite borne out by the few 
recorded instances which have come down to us of apos- 
tasies ; few I call them, excepting only in the persecution 
of Decius. So, if you have read the story of * The Martyrs 
of Lyons,' you will remember that, though every one was 
afraid for the constancy of S. Blandina before her trial 
began, it was she who, with the greatest courage, kept S. 
Ponticus firm, when he was ready to fall away under its 
severity. 

' So 1 stepped up to the legate,' continued Acilius, ' and 
told him that he had better have up a thief that was to be 
tortured, and let Secunda stand by for a while. So he did ; 
and I promise you they made him yell ; you must have 
heard him here. I was watching Secunda, and I saw her 
getting paler and paler, till at last they killed the poor 
wretch ; and there was an end of that. Then the legate 
gave orders that she should be brought forward ; but I saw 
well enough what was going to happen, and went across 
the court to her just as the executioner was laying hold of 
her. She might have been made out of stone, for any colour 
6** 
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there was in her face. * Well,* said I ; * how now ! * She 
answered in a voice that I could scarcely hear ; ' Uncle, I 
will sacrifice/ * What's that ? ' enquired the legate. 

' The prisoner will sacrifice,' quoth I. 

^ Then there arose such a shout from the people as I never 
heard before ; I am sure you must have heard thtit ; and so 
she and I, and one or two more went across to the temple, 
and I had pretty nearly to carry her all the way there. 
There was the Flamen and the altar all ready ; I gave her 
the incense, and she threw it in ; but, by Mars, I hardly 
think she knew what she was about. After that, she 
fainted i^ight away ; so I left her with the women, and went 
back to the legate with the certificate of the Flamen.' 

* Uncle,' said Lucia, * I believe you are telling us this 
because you think to persuade us, if you can get us to 
believe that Secunda has fallen. But I still do not believe 
it. It is very easy for you, who have seen so much of it, to 
make up an account of this kind.' 

^ By Hercules,' cried the Centurion, who was in exces- 
sively high spirits, * you give me more credit for cleverness 
than any one else would. However, will you believe it, if I 
bring in Paulus, the fellow you call your Bishop ? He was 
in the court, and his case was to have come on ; but they 
sent him back till another day.' 

' If he says so,' replied Lucia, * I must believe it ; but I do 
not think you will dare to bring him.' 

* That's easily settled,' cried Acilius Glabro ; and he went 
out. 

Lucia hardly knew what to think. She had heard the 
shout, but that might have been for something else ; or if 
for an apostaoy, not for her sister's. But then she remem- 
bered Yivia's warning ; she had scarcely liked — though at 
the time she did not confess it to herself— Secunda's forward- 
ness and self-confidence; and at all events she felt thankful 
that Quintilla was still in a drowsy sleep, and had taken no 
notice of the Centurion's entrance. Her doubts were soon 
removed. 

AoUiuB Glabro returned with a venerable-looking old 
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roan, stooping from age and infirmity^ and leaning on a 
staff. 

* Now, sir/ he said, 'this silly girl will not believe that 
her sister had the sense to sacrifice, unless you tell fier so.' 

' Was it so, indeed ? ' enquired Lucia, in a low voice, for 
when she saw that the Bishop was actually come, she felt 

sure of the worst. 

* You must pray,' returned the Bishop, * to Him That 

raiseth up those who are &.llen, that He will raise up poor 
Secunda. I baptized her, I gave her the Seal of the 
Lord, and now it has come to this. Would to God they liad 
taken me first ! But for her, I could have said of all my 
flock, when I appeared before the judgment-seat, ' Of them 
whom Thou gavest me, I have lost none. ' ' 

' But your blessedness will pray for her,' said Lucia, 
earnedtly . ' God will surely have regard to the prayers of His 
martyrs; and she who was but even now here, Vivia, 
promised almost with her latest breath to make intercession 
for her.' 

' I had heard,' replied the Bishop, ' of Vivia's confession, 
and I magnified God the more abundantly for giving His 
grace to one that had no other baptism but that of blood. 
So she is gone,' he added, as he went up to the comer of 
the room where the corpse was stretched out, and gazed 
upon the quiet face, the expression of which had now 
returned to its natural serenity. 

' Dead is she ? ' cried the Centurion. * Well, now, to see 
what fools men are ! I declare to you, when I was talking 
to her two hours ago, I did really think there must be 
something in the crown of which she was speaking. Grown, 
indeed t ' And Acilius shook his head with an expression 
of great disgust. 

* Your mother,' said the Bishop ; * is she sleeping, or is 
she insensible ? ' 

'She knows nothing of what has happened,' replied 
Lucia ; ' and I could almost say, I hope it may please God 
ic) take her to Himself before she does know it,' 

' Oome, old gentleman,' interrupted Acilius ; ' I must be 
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having yoa back again. Tour turn will come to-morrow ; 
and your*8, Lucia, in three or four days, I expect But I am 
quite sure that, when it comes to the point, you will do as 
i^cunda did.' 

* 1 dare not say,' she replied, ' that I am sure I shall not ; 
nevertheless I trust in God*s grace ; and I am certain your 
Blessedness will not fail to remember me, as well as 
Secunda.' 

* That I will not, indeed, my daughter.' And so saying, 
the Bishop was led out. 

And now come once more with me to Ad Fines. There 
is the same bright sunshine without, the same busy sounds 
of labour, the waggons, the threshing-floor, the merry 
laugh, the creaking wicket ; the barley harvest has begun, 
and Ediouts and talking come from the brown field. But 
inside, how all is changed 1 In that very same room where so 
lately we saw Quintilla and Lucia seated together, Secunda 
is alone. Her face is hidden in her hands and resting ou 
the table : she must have been sitting so for half-an-hour. 
All that she sees is her own. The property descended to 
the heir-at-law, on the owner's conviction of Christianity ; — 
so it was in Numidia, though in Italy the case might have 
been different. Secunda was an heiress ; had everything at 
her command that youth, and wealth, and beauty could 
give ; — had escaped a horrible death ; might look forward to 
a long life : and yet when she at length raised her head, the 
words which burst from her lips were, ^ God ! that I had 
never been bom ! ' 

So day after day went on. She received news every 
evening of what had been done at Aptonga, how many had 
confessed, — how many had suffered martyrdom, — but she 
heard of no apostates. On the fourth day, news reached her 
that Quintilla had quietly departed to her rest. 

And so it was. Lucia was now alone. She had seen the 
last piece of heathen vengeance wrecked on the bodies of her 
mother and of Yivia. A mule was brought to the door of 
the cell : a rope attached to it was fastened to the feet of 
the corpses, and thus they were dragged through the street 
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and thrown on to a waste piece of ground at some distance 
fit)m the town. There the jackals soon tore them limb 
from limb. 

There, then, were the two sisters. Thej who had scarcely 
ever been separated before, were now severed by far more 
than the prison walls, the gates, and bolts, and bars which 
divided them. There was indeed a great gulf fixed between 
her that had denied the Lord Who bought her, and her 
who, however tremblingly, yet clung fast to Him. Will 
He keep the one lamb in safety, and restore the other to the 
fold ? That is what we shall see. 



CHAPTER XI. 

How MATTERS WENT ON AT CaRTHAOE. 

MiLo was not a man who lost time. As soon as he had his 
instructions from the Proconsul, he set forth to carry them 
out. The sun was almost setting when he went out into 
the streets ; but as he passed the amphitheatre, he heard the 
noise of saws and hammers, as if some repairs were going 
on, or some preparations were making for the morrow. A 
large placard was posted up by the principal entrance, — and 
he stopped to read it : for like most men of his class^ Milo 
was a great connoisseur in such matters. 
It ran thus : — 

UNDEB THB HOST EXCELLENT 

GALERIUS MAXIMUS, 

Proconsul of Afbica, twice Impebatob, 

on the sixth of the ides of sfiptembeb, at the thibd hour, 

there will be a show of wild beasts 

IN THE AMPHITHEATRE: 

vii Lions, iv Bears, ii Leopards, a Wild Bull. 

TO THESE WILL BE EXPOSED THE FOLLOWING CHRISTIANS, 
(according TO THE EDICT OF THE EmPEROR VaLERIAN, PIOUS, PACIFIC, 

VICTOR, EVER AUGUSTUS :) 

Attilius Crescens, aged 43, late Presbyter at Aptonga ; Rutilia, aged 32, 
late shopkeeper in the Street of Venus : Quintus Fidenus, aged 67, ship- 
master; Zoricus, aged 18, and Septimia, aged 16, lately dwelling in the 
Siciliba-road ; Metas, aged 41, and Zosima, aged 50, slaves. 
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AFTBBWAKDS THE MEUIDIAMI, AS DStTAL. 

AT THE END, FOUR PAIRS OF GLADIATORS, FROM ROME 

WILL AMUSE THE PEOPLE. 

«*« LOCAKU Mi^T BE HIBED HEBE. 

All this you can understand, as well as Milo did : with 
two explanations. The Meridiani were inferior gladiators 
who came on about noon-day. As to the Locariij this is 
the meaning of the notice. The rule about filling the seats 
in the amphitheatre was that of, — first come, first served. 
Poor men, therefore, went as soon as the doors were open, 
took the best places, and gave them up to any one who was 
willing to pay ;— or they might be engaged, as the advertise- 
ment shows, before-hand, if any particular seat were 
wanted. Milo read over the names, and congratulated 
himself on his activity. ' There ought to have been eight, 
though,' said he : ' I can't think who that boy was, or 
how he contrived to get away. If I did not know old 
Yolero and his wife so well, I should have suspected some- 
thing there. — However, I must get through this business at 
once.' — He presently reached the shop of Saturnina, to 
which he was directed. She was a grocer ; her goods were 
many of them exposed on a board before the opening that 
served as a window, where they were watched by a slave. 

' Is your mistress at home ?' said the officer. 

Saturnina, a tidy-looking woman of about forty, came into 
the shop, her eyes swollen with tears, and enquired with 
great reverence of Milo — every one knew him — what was 
wanted. 

' Is anything the matter ? ' he enquired. 

' My brother, sir, my poor brother.' 

* What brother ? ' 

' He that was condemned yesterday, sir ; Attilius Cres- 
cens, living at Aptonga.' 

* What I is he your brother !' cried Milo. * Then, perhaps, 
that may explain what I am come to ask. But let me tell 
you, good woman, you may be in serious difficulties, if you 
do not speak the exact truth.' 

* I have nothing to hide, indeed I have not,' she answered. 
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' Crescens is my brother, — and a good brother ho always was, 
and a good man too, barring his execrable folly of turning 
Christian/ 

* That's not the point, good woman. Where did you get 
a book that yoii gave little Phyllis, the Proconsul's servant, 
yesterday? — There it is,' — and he produced it: 'she says 
that it was given her by you.* 

* I only saw that it was a book, sir ; I never looked at 
it, — I have not the least knowledge what was in it.' 

* Well,' said Milo, 'it is a Christian book, — or rather a 
book intended to pervert men into being Christians. How 
did you get it ?' 

' It was my brother's sir.' 

' If I had not known you for some time to be an honest 
woman, I should report you to the Proconsul. Here, you 
give a book that you knew to have belonged to one of those 
miscreants to a young girl in his family, without ever looking 
to see what it might contain. She was well flogged for 
reading it ; and after all, the fault was rather yours than 
her's. But now tell me ; — when Crescens was taken, there 
was a boy with him, who got off. Had he been staying 
here ? — and do you know who he was ? * 

* His name was Paulinus, and he came from Aptonga,' 
replied Saturnina. ' That is all I know of him.' 

' Did you see him again, after Crescens was taken ?' 
f He came back late at night, and was the first to tell me 
of it.' 

* And what did he do next ? ' 

' He asked me to let him stay here that night ; — for the 
next day he should return home.' 

' Did you know him to be a Christian ? ' 

* No : — I never asked.' 

After a good many more questions, all to the same end, 
Milo with another warning, took his leave. He had again 
reached the amphitheatre, when he saw the same farmer-like 
man who had been the companion of Quintus and Paulinus, 
engaged in reading the placard of the show. 
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* Ha t Acatius I you here I I thought jou had been on 
business in the country.* 

' So I have been,' said the other officer, for such he was. 
* You are well met ; — I have been enquiring everywhere for 
you.' 

' What's the matter ? ' enquired Milo. 

' Why,' said his friend, * you remember that youngster, 
who got off the other day when we took Crescens ? ' 

' And I was thinking, scarcely five minutes ago, that it 
was very strange how he could have managed it. But since 
then, I have heard where he went that night.' 

' And I,' said Acatius, * know where he was to-day,* 
And he proceeded to relate the history of his adventure with 
Quintus and Paulinus. 

' Let us go to the Proconsul,' said Milo, when he had 
listened to the story. ' Put what you know and what I 
know together, and we shall have them still. I ^am ready 
to ride this very night, if we can get leave to follow them 
up.' 

' I wish Galerius were a little more active,' said the other 
as they went. * Aspasius was worth two of him ; he would 
have hunted down that Cyprian, who is at the bottom of all 
the mischief, long before now.* 

* The wolf in the fable,' cried Milo, quoting the common 
proverb that answers to our — ' talk of the devil and he is 
sure to appear.' ' There he goes. I wish I had orders ta 
arrest him ; I have a good mind to do it on my own re- 
sponsibility.' 

' Better not,' returned his friend. ' We have other matters 
in hand just now, and he is sure to be forthcoming when- 
ever he is wanted. To do the fellow justice, he is no 
coward.* ' 

' Good evening, Milo,* said the Bishop, as he passed on 
towards the ampitheatre. 

Milo made some kind of reply, and then said, as he 
went on; 'To the crows with the fellow's impudence! 
What business had he to wish me good evening, I should 
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like to know ? But we must step out, or the Proconsul will 
be gone to bed, and that will lose us a good twelve hours.' 

Let us leave them to go their way, and follow Cyprian 
on his. Entering the vestibule of the amphitheatre, with 
the step of one who very well knew its ins and outs, he 
found Volero busied in examining whether the ground had 
been properly prepared and watered for the morrow's enter- 
tainment. 

' We shall have you here, some one of these days,' said 
the Venator. * You will have it at last.* 

*Very likely you may be a true prophet,' returned 
Cyprian. ' But I want to see the prisoners ; you have no 
orders against my admission ? Call the jailor ; there is some- 
thing for your pains.' 

The Christians who were to be exposed the next day 
had been removed about sunset to the little room of which 
T told you before, where the Numidian Bishop had been 
shut up to be devoured by mice. From this place, there 
was a passage between the caveae out on to the arena ; the 
room itself was so near the dens of the bears that you might 
hear their growling and rough play almost as plainly as if 
you had been shut up with them. It was here, then, that 
Cyprian, very well used to such visits, was introduced. 

* My good brother,' he said to Crescens, ' and you, my 
children, I am come to congratulate you on being so near 
your victory. Why, you all look hopefully. Our brother 
who confessed Christ in this cell, must have left some holy 
influence behind him.' 

* I thank God,* returned Crescens, ' that we are of one 
heart and one mind, touching to-morrow's conflict. For 
my own part, I say, and I think they all agree with me, 
that I would not be elsewhere to gain the crown of the 
Augustus.' 

* Why, truly,' said Cyprian with a smile, 'it would be 
a bad exchange ; the crown you are going to receive is worth 
something more.' 

* It would be the change of Glaucus with Diomedes,' said 
young Zoricus. 

7 
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' So it would,' returned the Bishop. * Ah ! Zoricus, now 
you may feel thankful that you have other studies than 
those in which you used to take so much delight when I 
first knew you ; and yet you have not forgotten your Homer, 
I see. Well, JSeptimia, and hOw fares it with you ? ' 

* How sl^ould it fare,' she answered, * when I am to suffer 
in such a cause, and shall not leave my brother behind me, 
nor yet see him go before me ? ' 

So to every one Cyprian had a word — not of comfort, for it 
was not needed — but of encouragement and cheerfulness. 

To .the two slaves, he spoke of the glorious liberty into 
which they were about to enter : to old Fidenus, the ship- 
master, he talked of the blessedness of reaching the eternal 
harbour after the storms of this life. 

* And be very sure,' he continued, ' that all the brethren 
are instant in prayer for you ; most of them, I think, will be 
in the amphitheatre to-morrow. I only wish it had pleased 
God to throw in my lot with yours : but 1 shall follow you 
before very long.' 

* I hope not,* said Crescens. ' I say of you, what blessed 
Paul said of himself, that your abiding in the flesh is n:ore 
needful for the Church here.* 

* God's will be done, either way,' replied the Bishop. 
' Now, is there any message which I can give to the friends 
of any of you ? ' 

* If your blessedness would take one to my husband,' said 
Rutilia. 'It is this; that I pray him not to be in the 
amphitheatre ; — for he is but recovering from an illness, and 
it might discourage him.' 

* I know he is,' said Cyprian ; ' and I will do your errand,* 
He would have added something further, but the jailor 
made his appearance. 

' Come, sir,' he said ; ' I must lock the prisoners up for the 
night. You may be glad enough to be able to get out ; it's 
not very much longer that it will be so.' 

' Then, my children,' said Cyprian, ' good night, and God 
bless and strengthen you all ! Crescens, do your duty as a 
good shepherd for a few hours more, and your cares and 
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watchings will be over. I charge you to keep off the wolf 
this one night from your fold, and my word for it, he will 
never venture near it again.' 

So saying, he left the cell, and passing between the cavese, 
came out into the arena. It was now dusk ; the huge, 
empty tiers of seats seemed more gigantic and terrible in the 
uncertain light ; one or two labourers were still engaged in 
laying down the sand, and the carpenter whose hammer 
Milo had heard, when he went to make his enquiries of 
Saturnina, had just completed his work ; he had been 
engaged in heightening and strengthening the bars above 
the cavese of the lions, as an accident had lately occurred 
from one of those beasts getting in among the spectators. 
Now, he was gathering together his tools, and putting them 
up in his basket, when Cyprian passed him. 

' Have you come from the prisoners ? ' he enquired, (for 
(everyone was well acquainted with the Bishop of Carthage.) 

'But this moment,' replied Cyprian. 'And you, 1 see, 
have completed your preparations for their victory.* 

* It is a victory for which I have no sort of fancy,' replied 
the carpenter. ' Jove keep me from ever gaining one like it.' 

' And I say, God give you one like it before many years 
are over,' returned the Bishop. 

I wonder whether this were the same carpenter, Zen as by 
name, who forty-four years afterwards, in the great Tenth 
Persecution, was tied to a cross in one uf the outbuildings of 
the amphitheatre, and so starved to death for the name of 
Christ. 



CHAPTER XII. 
How AciLius Glabro paid another visit to Lucia. 

It was the morning previous to that on which Lucia was 
to be summoned before the Legate. Much to her vexation, 
for she wished to be alone, Acilius Glabro entered, and after 
requesting the jailor to come for him again in an hour, was 

7* 
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locked in the cell. Scarcely asking ber how she did, he 
walked up and down the narrow room two or three times, 
as if desirous of speaking, and yet scarcely knowing how to 
begin. 

' Why, uncle,' said Lucia at length, * has anything 
happened ? I never saw you look so strange.' 

* Strange do I look? ' he enquired. * I ought ; for I have 
something strange to tell you,' 

' Good or bad ? ' asked Lucia. 

* Good,' returned the Centurion ; ' very good.' 

' Let me hear it ; it is a long time since I have heard any 
good news ; ' and the tears came into Lucia's eyes. Still 
Acilius seemed to find a difficulty in speaking. He went on 
walking up and down, he rubbed his forehead, he scratched 
his head, but was still silent. 

* By Mars,* he said, — ' no, I must not swear any more ; — 
I will not, by Jupiter, I will not ; but I don't know how to 
begin, and that's the plain truth. — What would you say now 
if I were to tell you that I am a Christian ? ' 

Lucia looked at her uncle ; and saw that he was really in 
earnest. 

^ If it be so indeed,' she said, * I should thank God for so 
great a miracle ; but yet I hardly know how to believe it.' 

* You may thank God, and you may thank Vivia also,' 
said Acilius. ' This is how it was. Do you remember that 
morning, when she was dying in this very place, how I 
ridiculed her about the crown which she said she was going 
to inherit ? ' 

'Quite well' 

* And do you also remember how I promised to believe in 
it, if I saw her with it ? ' 

' I remember that too.' 

* Well ; I cannot tell how it was, but her promise that I 
should see her with it stuck in my mind, and 1 could not 
get rid of it. I felt myself a. fool all the while for 
thinking so much about it ; but still I kept wondering 
whether anything would happen or not. Last night, I 
turned out about the fifth hour to see that the soldiers on 
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guard were doing their duty ; for there had been some com- 
plaints lately made to the legate.' He paused. 

' Well/ said Lucia ; * and what then ? ' 

' I went round to the different posts ; the men were all as 
tbey ought to have been ; and I said a word or two to each. 
I was not thinking about Yivia, nor about anything that 
had to do with her ; it was almost the first time that I had 
not been. I came back to the guard room, stayed there 
some little while, and then turned in and went to bed. 
Whether I went to sleep or not, I won't say. I think not. 
But whether I were asleep or awake, presently afterwards I 
saw Vivia as plainly as 1 see you now, standing close by me ; 
only so altered, so wonderfully glorious ; and yet, jsomehow 
so exactly the same. And true enough, she had such a 
crown on her head, as I am sure there is none other like it 
in this world ; and in her hand she held another, not so 
bright, but still very magnificent. ' I promised you,' she 
said, * that when I should have received my crown I would 
show it to you. I have kept my promise ; and J have 
brought another for you, of which hereafter you shall be 
counted worthy.' So saying, she disappeared, not all at 
once, but by degrees, and dissolving as it were into bright- 
ness. This is what I saw ; and I must believe my own 
eyes. 1 know that there is such a crown ; and whatever it 
may cost, I am determined to have it. I am very sure that 
it is worth while to bear all sorts of ridicule and suffering, if 
a man may but come at it at last.' 

'Now,' said Lucia, 'you see how the God Whom wo 
worship, hears the prayers of His martyrs. I am happy 
now, indeed : these are good news beyond anything that, 
in my want of faith, 1 had expected. But, dear uncle, 
if you are determined to profess yourself a Christian, go 
without loss of time to our Bishop Paulus.' 

* I wish that I could,' said Acilius ; ' but he suffered 

yesterday.' 

• I did not know it,' replied Lucia ; ' Goo be praised for 
ihot also. But I scarcely cau tell whom you will most 
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easily find to instruct you in our faith. The priest Crescens 
may be returned to Aptonga ; if so find him out.' 

' That will not be so easy,' returned Acilius : * I am too 
well known. But I will try.' 

* At all events,* said Lucia, ' if you can get leave of 
absence, you might go to Carthage ; and there you will find 
no difficulty in discovering either Caecilius Oyprianus him- 
self, whom all the world has heard of, or one of his priests. 
But lose no time, that you may merit to receive the for- 
giveness of all your sins by baptism.' 

How different that cell now appeared to Lucia, as she 
was speaking I The day before, it had been the gloomiest of 
all gloomy places ; there she had lost Vivia ; there she had lost 
Quintilla ; thence had seen their bodies drawn out with 
ridicule and dishonour to be buried with the burial of an 
ass ; there she had heard of the worse than loss of her 
sister, — a loss not only of herself but of all her hopes here- 
after. Now, it seemed a brighter place than Ad Fines had 
been at its brightest. I will explain to you how she had 
felt before, and how she felt then. 

Do you remember how once, on a stormy winter's night 
when there was not a spark of light in the sky, and the 
snow was falling fast, and the hollows and little glens of 
the wild country through which we were passing began to 
be filled with it, while the road and the hill-side over which 
the wind swept were as hard as iron, and you yourself, a 
stranger amongst strangers, felt in accordance with the time 
and the scene, do you remember, I say, as we were passing 
a long line of trees, desolate and leaden coloured, and that 
might have been clouds or anything else, that I told you how 
beautiful you would find the valley which they girded in 
when spring came round again ? You looked as if you 
thought that a place like that could never be beautiful. 
But spring did come at last ; and 1 took you to that very 
valley, and then you saw the trees bursting out into leaf, 
and the primroses spotting every bank with a thousand 
little starS; and the young tender fern climbing up and 
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rustling upon the rocks, and every little ravine filled with its 
own flowers, and you gave me credit for having been right 
after all. Perhaps the change was partly in you, and partly 
in the place. 

Well ; so it was with Lucia then ; that little cell was 
quite as much and quite as brightly changed. The 
Centurion went on : — 

* I will go, Lucia ; 1 will do as you tell me, but there is 
something else to be done first.* 

* What is it ? ' she said anxiously. * Whatever you do, do 
not delay.' 

^ Lucia,' said Acilius, * you refused the offer 1 made you 
before, when I wished to save you ; but I hope you will not 
refuse it now. Listen. I think that I can get you out of 
this place ; I am sure I can ; if I give you the means of 
escaping, you will not refuse to accept them ? ' 

Lucia paused. ' I should not dare to refuse such an offer,' 
she said, * if I am not exposing you to the same danger 
which I should be avoiding myself; first tell me how that 
is?' 

' I will tell you the exact truth,' replied her uncle. 
v' There will be some risk, I do not deny it ; but not the 
tenth part so much as I have often run for a much less 
object. You sJiaU do as I tell you this time ; you shall not 
suffer what Yivia suffered, if it is possible that any risk can 
prevent it.* 

Lucia would have wished for time to consider the matter. 
There came into her mind a thousand varied and conflicting 
thoughts ; how much better it would be to rejoin within so 
few hours those whom she had loved, and never to be 
separated from them, than to pass the life of an exile in this 
world, perhaps without one friend, perhaps always in 
danger. But then she remembered not only our Lord's 
express words, that those who are persecuted are to flee, but 
the many canons which the Church had passed, condemning 
those who offered themselves to the magistrate when they 
might have escaped ; canons so strict in Africa, that it had 
even been debated in more than one Council whether tho^A 
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who offered themselves to the torture, who confessed, and 
who came off with life and with victory, should not for some 
time be shut out from thecommunion of the Church, as having 
not only acted presumptuously, but as having tempted others 
to commit sin. This, indeed, was never done ; but that it 
should ever have been thought of, was enough to show how 
much it was the desire of the Church, that those who could 
escape, should do so in compliance with the verse which was 
then often quoted : ^ No man taketh this honour to himself, 
but he that is called of God.' So she said at length ; 

' I could almost have wished that you had not made me 
this offer; I had made up my mind, and by God's grace, I 
think that I should have glorified Him to-morrow. But now 
that you have made it, I dare not refuse it. Tell me, what 
I am to do to help you, and when ? ' 

' I can tell you nothing absolutely,' replied Acilius, 
* except that I would not have you sleep to-night. Sleep 
now, or at anytime before sunset if you will ; and the more 
the better; you will need all your strength by and bye. 
But further than this, I can say nothing. Perhaps, I may 
come again in the afternoon ; for I thank Jupiter, — now by 
Hercules, it is difficult to get rid of a bad habit ; I mean to 
say, I thank God, that I may come to you as often as I like, 
and no one will suspect me of any thing worse than of 
• trying to persuade you not to throw away your life to- 
morrow.' 

Lucia promised to watch that night ; and Acilius Glabro 
went out. * I will save her,' he said to himself, * whether I 
perish for it or not ; and I ought to be able to do it. I wish 
that 1 could first find this priest ; but, I shall hardly have 
time for everything.' 

The prison in which the Christians were confined at 
Aptonga, had not originally been designed for that employ- 
ment. The place had been built to form a public granary, 
some years previously ; and when the depot was removed to 
a more convenient situation, the edifice stood vacant and 
nseless. This was before the time of Decius. When that 
/>ersecution began, and multitudes of prisoners had to be 
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guarded in every provincial town, these buildings had been 
hastily patched up and converted into a prison. Thus they 
vrere by no means so secure as they would have been, had 
their present been their original use ; and, which Acilius 
knew very well, underneath the whole range of cells, there 
were excavations, at first intended for cellars, but never used 
at all. 

' There is no doubt,' said the Centurion, as he thought 
over all this, * that if I could but get two or three trusty 
fellows, I, with all the advantages I have, might soon set 
her free. It is useless for me to look after any Christians in 
this place ; they would think it was only a trap. Well, I 
don't know much of the God Whom they worship, and 
Whom I worship too ; but I know that He is able to help 
me in thjs matter, and I believe He will.' And so, in a 
very rude and uncouth fashion, Acilius Glabro offered up 
his first prayer to the God of the Christians. That done, he 
resolved to explore for himself, how far these cellars which 
he remembered, might extend, and how nearly they commu- 
nicated with Lucia's cell. He knew that they were entered 
from the jailor's house ; and trusting to find some ready 
excuse for asking to see them, he betook himself thither. 

The jailor was out, but the deputy knew the Centurion 
perfectly, and admired him as an active hunter of Chris- 
tians. 

* I say, good fellow,' said Acilius ; * I want to step down 
into the cellars under the prison, and have a look at them. 
If the Christians increase as fast as they have done, we may 
want more room.' 

' You say very true,' answered the other whose name was 
Jucundus ; ' I will but get a lantern, and we can go down 
together.' 

He brought the lantern and they descended. Acilius kept 
the bearings of the prison in his mind as they walked on, 
and as he asked his questions. The cellars were a series of 
vaulted compartments, each, perhaps, about ten feet square, 
arched with brick, and communicating with each other by 
low square-headed doors. 
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* This would do very well,' said the Centurion, * if the 
vaulting were a little stronger : it looks to me rather weak.'- 

' So it is,' replied Jucundus; 'you can hear a man talk 
over-head quite well — not to distinguish his words, you 
know, but just to make out he is talking.' 

* Ay, indeed, can you now ? ' asked Acilius. * There can't 
be much thickness then ? ' 

' Not more than two bricks, 1 fancy,' said the under jailor. 
' Now here, where we are standing, I have often heard art 
old man over-head talking to himself, and praying to his 
God, or something of that sort.' 

* Why, who was that ? ' 

' Old Paulus, sir ; the same that you saw <;ondemned 
yesterday.' 

' He was overhead, was he ? ' said the Centurion; 'Then 
this next place must be just under the cell wher6 my poor 
niece is ? ' 

' You are right; sir,' replied Jucutidus : * so it is.' 

* Well,' said the other, ' they seem to do very well, and I 
shall report accordingly. If I want to come xiown again, I 
suppose there will be no difficulty ? ' 

'Oh, not the least,' answered the under-jailor. And so; 
with a few more observations of the same kind, they retraced 
their steps, and Acilius went to the guard house. 



CHAPTER Xni. 

How QUINTUS AND PaULIXUS CONTINUED THEIR JOURNEY. 

' We must ride now,' said Quintus ; ' that man was after 
mischief, I am sure. But if we can get on about seven 
leagues, we shall do very well ; there is a little village west- 
ward, called Theria, where half the people are Christians : 
and they will house us for to-night.' 

'But what a round we shall have to take,' said Paul in us. 
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* Better a round and come in safe, than a short cut and 
get ruined,' said Quintus. ' There is no reason now why you 
should not be at Aptonga the day after to-morrow.' 

Accordingly, for about four hours they pressed on, over 
the same wide waste of heath and cistus. At every little 
rise in the'ground, the Numidian mountains towered higher 
and higher on the horizon ; those very mountains where, even 
then hundreds of Christians had taken refuge, and where 
before the persecution was ended thousands would be hiding 
in the dens and caves of the earth. 

As the sun began to get low, and to tinge the highest 
peaks with that lovely pink which those who have not seen 
the sunset Ion snowy mountains, cannot imagine, they 
descended for the last time into a little valley through which, 
and under a bridge of one arch, a swift, clear stream dashed 
to the sea. As they turned the brow of the hill, about two 
hundred yards before and below them they saw seven or 
eight persons clustering round some object which seemed to 
attract all their attention. As our travellers appeared, there 
was some little commotion among those thus assembled ; 
but, after the lapse of a few minutes, they returned again 
to the business, whatever it was, that was occupying them. 

' Those are Christians,' said Quintus ; ' it is a funeral. 
The magistrates cannot be paying much attention to the 
edict here : but the truth is, Theria is such an out-of-the- 
way place, and so shut out from all the world, that people 
may do pretty much as they like.' 

* Then are we near our halting place?* asked Paulinus. 

' It is just beyond the opposite hills. Let us ride slower ; 
we must not disturb them.' 

It was on the wild bank of the little stream that this 
Christian was beinji^ committed to his resting-place. It 
would seem that the persecution had scarcely been heard of 
at Theria ; for here the priest and the deacon were both 
present, though wearing merely the common dress of the 
time and place. As they drew near, the two travellera 
dismounted, and leading their horses quietly up to the outer 
circle of mourners, heard the deacon make his procla- 
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mation'; ' Let us pray for our brethren, who are at rest in 
Christ, that the merciful God Who hath received to 
Himself the soul of this our brother, would forgive him all 
his sins voluntary and involuntary ; and of His mercy and 
kindness would give him a place in the country of the just 
who rest in the bosom of Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, 
with all those, who from the beginning of the world have 
pleased Him and have done His will, where pain, and grief, 
and sighing are banished.' Then the priest, coming forward 
said ; ' 0, Immortal and Everlasting God, fi-om Whom all 
things, both immortal and mortal, have their origin ; Who 
did not suffer Enoch and Elijah to taste of death ; God of 
Abraham, God of Isaac, God of Jacob, God not of the dead 
but of the living, because the souls of all live to Thee, and 
the spirits of the righteous are in Thy hand ; and no toripents 
shall touch them, for all are hallowed by Thy hand ; do Thou 
look down upon this Thy servant, whom Thou hast chosen 
out of the world, and received into another state ; and give 
Thy good angels charge over him, and place him in the 
bosom of the patriarchs and the prophets, and the apostle?, 
and them that have been pleasing to Thee from the 
beginning of the world ; and of them that behold the glory 
of Thy Christ ; through Whom be honour and worship and 
giving of thanks to Thee and the Holy Ghost, to ages of 
ages. Amen.' So they let down the coffin into the grave, 
and the service was at an end. As soon as the earth was 
thrown in, the priest who had been officiating, came forward. 

' I am glad to see you, good Quintus,' he said, ' have you 
any tidings from Carthage ? ' 

* None,' replied the messenger, ' but what you yourself 
must have heard ; that the edict is to be strictly carried 

out' 

< We had heard as much,' said the priest, ' but it has not 
come nigh us as yet. Perhaps God has taken away a just 
man from the evil to come. This our brother,' and he pointed 
to the grave, ' must have been one of the oldest Christians 
in Africa. He could remember the persecution of Marcus 
Antoninus, and that is seventy seven years ago ; and he was 
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a Christian even then. For what saith blessed Isaiah? 
' He shall enter into peace ; they shall rest in their beds ; 
each one walking in his uprightness.* But now, you will 
lodge with me this night ; and then you will be able to tell 
me where you are going, and what it is that I can do for you.' 
A very poor little cottage was that in which this country 
priest lived ; but he set before his visitors the best of what 
he had, and lodged them in the best of his two rooms. The 
deacon took in their horses ; and so the two between them 
exercised hospitality to the strangers. 

Notwithstanding the fatigues of the ride, neither Pauli- 
nus nor Quintus felt disposed to sleep; and thus it 
happened that they and Aquila, for that was the name of 
their host, were seated on a bench in his garden about the 
fifth hour of the night, enjoying the delicious scent of the 
oranges and the lemons, and watching the fire-fiies that 
glittered from bush to bush. It was a favourite seat of 
the good old Priest ; it faced the north, and commanded a 
grand view of the mountains that stretched between Theria 
and the great city, their jagged saw-like ridge being 
distinctly visible in the flood of moonlight with which the 
sky was then enveloped. Over them lay the great road 
from Carthage ;^-our travellers striking in from the east, 
had skirted their southern basis. 

Paulinus happened to have his eye fixed on one of the 
principal peaks, while Quintus and Aquila were relating 
stories of former persecutions, and wondering what would 
be the issue of the present. 

* What is the name of that craig? ' he asked at length ; 
' there, straight across that clump of trees on the low hill.' 

* They call it Vesta's Altar,' replied the priest. * It has 
served us in good stead before now. You know that there 
are but two ways by which we can well be reached from 
Carthage ; one by a road which passes straight by that 
spot, — and the other, which is further round, that by which 
you came to-day. There lived, and does live still, an old wood- 
man, named Gabius, up by the Altar ; and more than once 
or twice, when the officers have been sent after us, he ^av^ 

8 
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US timely warning of their approach, by lighting a' pile of 
wood on its very top.* 

' Ah, I remember hearing of that/ cried Quintus, ' in the 
time of Decius.' 

* You say right,* said Aquila ; * but the plan was not then 
first devised. I can just remember when I was a child, 
hearing of it in the persecution of Severus ; — not that I was 
a Christian then, but I recollect its being talked of.' 

* How far is that peak from here ? * enquired Paulinus. 

' About four thousand paces,' returned Aquila : * but the 
road is very rough and steep ; and he must be a good horse- 
man that can rido it in an hour.* 

* Then you had time to hide before there was immediate 
danger? * 

' Just about enough time ; for Gabius dared not light the 
beacon on the hill till the officers were some little way on. 
Below the ridge — perhaps five hundred paces on this side, — 
the road dips into a deep hollow, and runs so for about two 
miles. No one there can see Vesta's Altar.' 

* But in the day time ? * 

^ The day time perhaps gives clearer warning than the 
night ; — a tall thick canopy of smoke curling over this side 
of the mountain — the wind is almost always in the north 
there — makes a very conspicuous object. 1 remember, one 
night, eight years ago, walking in this very garden, — I 
had just heard of the victory of Blessed Mappalicus,* (S. 
Mappalicus confessed at Carthage, April 16, 250.) ' and that 
was in April, I think, — when I happened to look up to the 
Altar, and it was all a-glow. I had just time to give 
warning to the brethren, when — * 

' It mtist be fancy,' interrupted Paulinus, — * but I could 
swear that I saw a red spot there now.* 

' 1 see nothing,* said the old man, gazing anxiously 
towards the peak. 

*The boy is right,* said Quintus presently. *0n my 
word, he has sharp eyes ! Look ! look ! there is a fire 
beyond all doubt ! Now, Aquila, what does this mean ? Is 
it a signal or is it chance ? * 
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* We had not arranged any such sign,' said the Priest, 
' we had not had occasion ; but I would take it as a warning. 
It is the safe side.' 

^ It is us they are after,' cried Quintus. ' I will run for 
the horses : — we shall have more than half-an-bour, and, 
good £^ther, get me a hatchet.' 

^ A hatchet, my son ! To what purpose ? ' 

' Never mind the purpose, — get it. Paulinus, be vuu 
ready against I return ; and the hatchet, father.' 

The old man went out into the village, and Paulinus was 
left alone. He bad no preparations to make, for be bad 
scarcely any thing with him ; so he watched the distant 
peak-fire. It grew dimmer and dimmer, till it only glared 
like a rusty red spot: then suddenly it flared out again, 
higher and brighter than before. 

' That is no chance fire,' said the boy to himself, ' Yet it 
is not on Vesta's Altar, but more to the right, and it seems 
to me to spread more to the right still. However, it is a 
signal : there can be no doubt of that.' 

Aquila returned with the hatchet. * I have sent round 
word,' he said ; ' and have dispatched the vessels and goodn 
of the Church to the place where they are generally 
buried ; — and if any of the brethren desire it, they will have 
time to flee.' 

The trotting of horses was heard as he spoke, — and 
Quintus, now quite in his element, rode up. 'Mount, 
Paulinus, mount ! God*s blessing be with you, father ! 
What am I to pay for the hatchet? ' 

' The carpenter would take nothing for it, my son, when 
he heard for whose use it was. Which way do you ride ? ' 

'Nay, that I will not tell you,' replied the messenger, 
and then you can safely say that you do not know, if 
enquiry is made. This hatchet does excellently. If we 
have only half an hour clear, we shall be saved.^ 

' God be with you, my son ! ' said the Priest, as they rode 
off. * And He reward Gabius for this good deed 1 ' 

Gabius was then sleeping in a forest hut, miles away from 
Vesta's Altar. How was that fire kindled ? 
8* 
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Sit down with me on this bare table rock, that juts up 
above the green turf that surrounds it. We will get to the 
south of the ridge, for the north wind is cold ; — and let us 
see what will happen. 

Presently the sound of horses, — and then of talking and 
laughter on the northern side. It has been bright moon- 
light till now, but a cloud is just passing over the moon, 
and a soft grey shadow swims along over the mountains, 
crossing peak, heath, ravine, and plain on the wings of the 
wind, and soon to be covering for a moment the thirsty sands 
of the great desert of Zahara. Still we can see perfectly ; 
and here come four men, well mounted, and breasting the 
last steep ascent with good courage. The first is Milo ; the 
next Acatius ; who the other two are, I know not. 

^ Lucky, by Mars, that we got these fresh horses at 
Tagrascerta I ' cried Milo. ' We may make sure of them 
now! ' 

' By Jove, yes I I would take anything that we find them 
at Theria ; and if we do, there is no reason why we should 
not be back in time for the sports to-morrow.* 

' Close work, Acatius ; it must be the fifth hour now, and 
we shall not be in Theria before midnight. But we'll see 
what can be done. Hold hard 1 my masters ! my girths 
want tightening.' 

They reined in their horses on the brow of the hill ; and 
Milo dismounted. The cloud over the moon is at the thick- 
est. Now, if Paulinus and Quintus are saved, it will be 
owing to that same cloud, 

* To the crows with the strap 1 * cried Milo, angrily. ' I 
think there is never another hole in it. Strike a light one of 
you : it's so dark that I can't see. There's a bit of a torch in 
my riding-pouch.' 

One of the inferior officers got down, took out the tinder 
box, found the torch, and began to strike a light. Showers 
of sparks flew this way and that way ; and at last the tinder 
kindled. 

' Now show a light,' cried Milo. The strap was soon set to 
rights, thegirth tightened, and the party again in their saddles. 
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* Now, then, on ! ' 

We may wait on the mountain peak still. It is there , 
for the present, that the fate of the Christian travellers re8Ci». 
Let Milo and his party ride forward. * A horse is counted 
but a vain thing to save a man ; neither shall he deliver any 
man by his great strength.' 

By degrees, the little shower of sparks die out, one after 
another. 'Now there are only four left, now only three — 
two — one. That one has fallen against the edge of a dried 
fern leaf, and there it sparkles with its needle point of light, 
still. How long it stays in 1 Look, it has communicated 
itself to that brown point of leaf. It has done its work ; it 
gives one bright flash, and goes out. The seed of flame runs 
along the edge. Now it has come to a damp place which it 
cannot kindle. It grows dim— -dimmer — very dim indeed. 

It will go out. 

No, on my word I It is running round the moist bit, and 
is brighter than ever. Quite a line of light now. It has got 
hold of the main pith of the leaflet,— dry as touchwood ; and 
now it is running up towards one of the main branches of 
the fern. There it stops at a knot. It will go out after all ! 
But there comes a gentle sighing breeze from the north, 
and blows it into fresh vigour. The knot itself is a lighc 
Now it gets up to the fern stalk, and just there, leaves of 
other dead ferns cluster thickest and driest. 

Look 1 it is a spark no longer I The rising wind has 
fanned it into a flame. It riots on through the crisp brown 
leaves, it shoots out tongues, it spreads, it revels in its prey, 
it wraps green and dead fern in one sheet of flame, it lights 
up Vesta's Altar, it pushes a line of fire along the ridge, it 
sends a battalion down into the valley, it deploys under 
shelter of the rock, — why, it must be visible for miles ! 

We know already that it could bo seen at Theria. 

Then, the God of the Christians so ordering it, while Milo 
was attending to his saddle-girths, he lost his prey I 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

How QuiNTdS AND PAULINirS CROSSED THE BrIDGE OF J UNCA 

AND THE Wolf's Leap. 

Well ; — I am not quite so sure of that. You must consider 
that there are fearful odds still. It was nearly twenty 
minutes from the moment that the spark fell, to the time 
that the wind fanned it into a blaze ; it was more than a 
quarter of an hour, after they had seen the signal, before 
Paulinus and Quintus were fairly in the saddle. Now, 
though Aquila told us that the ride from Vesta's Altar to 
Theria would take a good horseman an hour, yet Milo and 
his party will do it in fifty-five minutes. Therefore, if I 
reckon rightly, there will only be nineteen or twenty 
minutes between Quintus's leaving the valley,, and Milo's 
entering it. You will remember that the messenger said he 
must have half-an-hour clear ; and he was not the man to 
ask for more time than was absolutely necessary. Then, the 
pursuers had fresh horses : the flyers rode the same beasts 
on which they had been riding through the heat of the weary 
day, — and which sadly flagged even at starting. 

^ One should never wish for evil,' said Quintus, as his 
horse stumbled and nearly came down with him, about two 
hundred yards from the Priest's door. * I said this morning 
that I should like a trial of skill with Milo, — ^and I have a 
presentiment that it is he who is after us.' 

^ But there is no fear of our not escaping ? ' asked 
Paulinus, anxiously. 

' We have as near as possible ten miles to ride,' returned 
Quintus ; — * and if we can reach the spot I mean, 1 think I 
can promise you that we shall be safe.' 

And now the road began to ascend a wild pass. The oak, 

the ilex, and the chesnut, hung from the perilous heights 

and crags; a little stream went brawling on its course 

below; here the track was cut in the solid rock, a precipice 

towering up to the n^t^ and sinking into an abyss on the 
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left : a kind of glorious haze envelopiDg the deep recesses of 
glen and ravine ; the night wind blew coldly as the 
travellers wound higher and higher : the night-jar and the 
owl flitted before their path ; they dashed the cold dew 
from the lime branched that hung across their way, they 
caught the sweet faint smell of the dog rose, and the spicy 
perfume of the cistus. Now the moonlight fell in between 
two crags with such brilliancy as almost to dazzle them ; 
now the darkness lay so thickly in the narrow gully, that 
they could hardly guide their horses. Still they ascended, 
higher, higher yet : the road wound in and out with the 
winding mountain sides, but never losing one inch of 
height, and gaining wherever it could. Just as they reached 
the very summit, and came out on to a piece of table land, 
Quintus's horse stumbled again, and came down on his 
knees. The messenger was by his side in a moment. 

' A bad job this,' he said, ^ he has cut himself terribly. 
However, I always go prepared for such accidents,' and so 
saying, he pulled out a little bottle of balsam, and began 
applying it to the knee. 

Still, this was another waste of time. We saw that at 
the utmost, Quintus and Paulinus had not more than 
twenty minutes start from Theria ; this stumble lost them at 
least five minutes ; and by this time, the freshness of Milo's 
horses had a good deal lessened the distance. For, as it 
happened, the officers did not waste a single minute in 
enquiring which way the fugitives had taken. One of the 
men was about to lead them to Aquila's house, which he 
knew ; but just as they entered the village, they met a man 
who had been out snaring wild goats, and was now 
returning very late to his cottage. From him they learned 
that he had passed, not very long before, a man and a boy, 
answering exactly to the description of Paulinus and the 
messenger, who were going, he said, in the direction of the 
Wolfs Leap. He added that their horses seemed almost 
knocked up ; and that he could not conceive what place they 
proposed to reach, there being neither village nor house on 
this side the bridge of Junca, nor for ten miles beyond it. 
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* That will do, my man/ cried Milo. ' Now then, we 
have them as sure as fate. But I say, Acatius, what about 
our getting back in time for the sports to-morrow? ' 

' Why, not much chance,' said the other officer. * But 
these two, when we have caught them, will be, as a man 
may say, a kind of nest egg towards another batch.' 

* Well, then, push on,' cried Milo ; * the further we ride, 
the further we shall have to come back.' And so they, in 
their turn, began ascending the pass. 

' Lame or not lame,' cried Quintus, speaking to his horse, 
' you must and shall get on ; two lives depend upon you.' 
Nevertheless they proceeded very slowly across the piece of 
table-land which formed the ridge of the mountain ; and 
when they began to descend the steep, narrow ravine on the 
other side, the horse went so badly and with such evident 
misery, that it was quite painful to see him. 

^ I can walk as fast down here,' said Quintus, dismounting 
and throwing the bridle over his arm. ' Bide on, young 
gentleman, and keep a tight rein. When we have once got 
down here, the road is tolerably ~good.' 

When they had nearly reached the bottom, Quintus again 
mounted. He had little leisure, as you may well fancy, to 
think of the beauty of the glen around him ; but yet it was 
as pretty a scene as you could wish to see. High up, on 
the summit of a mossy bank on the left hand, stood two 
chesnuts, that had wreathed their roots together into a 
fantastic kind of bridge, spanning a cavity in the bank itself. 
Under this arch the moon poured in a flood of light, and 
made, as it were, a golden window on the right side of the 
path, here cut perpendicularly down out of a scarped rock. 
There, as I said, Quintus mounted ; and as he did so. the 
bottle of balsam fell to the ground and was broken. They 
rode on, and the messenger said ; ' Never mind ; I should 
not have wanted it again.' 

Then all was quiet where they had halted. A lizard 
came out from the hollow of one of the chesnuts, and ran 
across the little wooden bridge, standing at its further side 
on the brown turf, and holding his head sideways after the 
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manner of lizards, so that you could see the sparkle of his 
eyes, and the bright lines of his throat as they shone in the 
moonlight. The golden window on the right side of the 
road might have moved half an inch upwards, for the moon 
was past the meridian, and declining towards the west, 
when, from the northern side of the mountain there was the 
distant sound of a horse hoof. The lizard darted back into 
its hole ; and then all was quiet again. Presently, how- 
ever, the sound became plainer and plainer ; Milo and his 
party are coming up, notwithstanding the steepness of the 
ascent at a good pace. Now you may hear them put their 
horses into a canter on the table-land ; now they begin 
to descend the southern declivity. I will venture to say 
that they have done, in the last ten minutes, what took 
Quint us fifteen. 

^By Hercules,* cried Acatius who was riding first, 'we 
are in luck I Look, they have let something fall.' 

'Balsam, sir,' cried one of the men, jumping down and 
examining the bottle. 

' Jove send they may have met with an accident ! ' said 
Milo. * How far from the Wolfs Leap ? ' 

' Not more than fifteen hundred paces,' answered the 
man. 

' We ought to be there as soon as they are,' said the 
officer. ' Push on, and look well to your horses.' 

Now the lizard may come out again ; there will be no 
more passers by to-night. 

' It is of no use,' cried Quintus ; ' I can get on quicker on 
my own feet : and we cannot be more than half-a-mile from 
the place. There, good beast ; take care of yourself. I will 
run by your side, Paulinus ! ' 

About ten seconds more ; and the ahouts of the officers, as 
they caught sight of their prey, were distinctly audible. 

' We shall miss it after all,' cried Quintus. ' You must 
take me up behind you.' And in another second, the man 
and the boy were urging on their tired beast at a fearful rate 
over great round boulders, and sharp pointed pieces of 
rock, on which his feet slipped this way and that way \ 
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Hometimes all but on his knees, then making the most 
advantage of a level bit of turf, then stumbling through 
another batch of rocks, but now close to the ravine, through 
which, in a deep gorge, flowed the little stream which was 
crossed by the bridge of Junca. 

In the very centre and lowest part of the valley, this 
stream had worn for itself, in the course of ages, a deep bed 
with perpendicular sides. About sixty feet below, you 
might hear its waters tumbling and rushing in a series of 
cataracts over its rocky den ; the width of the gorge at the 
summit was about twenty-four feet, and the road was 
carried across it on a crazy, tumble-down, wooden bridge, 
hanging on to the sides by two supports clenched into the 
rock. As Quintus urged the horse across this bridge, that 
sliook and trembled beneath his weight, Milo, then foremost 
of his party, and about eighty yards behind, shouted out to 
him to surrender. 

' Not yet,' said Quintus, leaping from the horse on the 
other side : ' all in good time when you can get up to us. 
Hold the beast, — but we shan't want him.' 

Now Paulinus understood why the messenger bad been 
so particular in enquiring for a hatchet. In less time than 
ic takes to tell it, Quintus had struck two mighty blows on 
the southern supports of the bridge ; the old rotten timbers 
gave way with a crash : but still the frame work hanging 
to the other side, kept up the whole erection. Just as Milo 
rode up to the northern bank, Quintus supporting himself on 
the stump of a tree that jutted out over the gorge, set his 
heel on the bridge, pressed it with all his might, and down 
it wenty posts, planks, and supports, rushing and rattling 
into the stream below. 

* Good evening, Milo,' ho said, as he raised himself up on 
the bank ; * why, you ought to have been earlier.' 

* Never mind,' said Milo to Acatius, taking no notice of 
the messenger's speech ; ' We'll have them yet. My horse 
can take me over that gorge, I know. They've killed one of 
theirs, and the other must be nearly done for.' 

^ Try, if you like,' said. Quintus ; ' we'll just sit down and 
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watch you. If you take my advice, you'll go a little higher 
up ; the leap seems to me a thought narrower there.' 

Milo rode back for about fifty yards, dismounted, tight- 
ened his girths a little, patted his horse and spoke to him, 
and saw, by the arching of its neck and the brightness of 
its eye, that it was not as yet the worse for its journey. 
But now Acatius came up to him. 

* Milo,' he said, * you can't do it, I am sure you can't do 
it. You might, if the banks were good on both sides : but 
they are as rotten as tinder.' 

* I tell you I will,' returned the other. * You mind your 
own business. I'd rather a hundred times go to the bottom, 
than have that Christian rascal grinning at me from the 
other side. Stand back, I say ; and if 1 do go in, mind you 
hunt him down till you catch him. Now then, horse.' 

The officer was a light weight and an excellent rider. 
The horse dashed forward, rose for the leap at exactly the 
proper distance, and might probably have carried his master 
clean over, had not the earth crumbled away on the side 
whence he sprung. As it was, he came down with his fore- 
feet on the opposite bank and his near hind-leg partly on ; 
he scrambled to get up, but the earth gave way again, and 
with such a shriek as those only who have heard a horse 
scream, can imagine, he went down into the river. Milo 
had caught hold of the very root which Quintus had used 
before, and now he swung himself up in exactly the same 
way. The messenger had not stirred a muscle during the 
whole scene, but Paulinus had covered his eyes just before 
the leap. 

* Not at all badly done,' said Quintus, as Milo swung him- 
self on to safe ground. ' I wish, though, your horse had got 
over ; he would have been very convenient for us.' 

' You are my prisoner,' said the officer, darting upon him. 
Both were strong men ; but Quintus was never wanting in 
self-confidence, and besides, he knew that, with Paulinus's 
help, the odds were greatly in his favour. 

* Pitch him into the river,' cried Acatius. 

' I don't want to hurt yoU) if I can help it,' said Q<i\\^5;.N^'di\ 
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^ I won't take your life, if there is any possible way of getting 
off without. Paulinus, bring that rope which is in your 
riding^poucb.' 

Milo made a desperate effort to drag his antagonist to the 
edge of the chasm before the boy could come up. He got 
him about halfway, and then both for a moment ceased to 
struggle, as if exhausted. 

' Paulinus,' shouted Quintus, the next second, ' you must 
knock him on the head ; he is feeling for his knife. ' 
Paulinus, scarcely knowing what he did, ran up with the 
hatchet, and dealt the officer such a blow with its but end as 
effectually to stun him. 

* Very well done,* cried Quintus, extricating himself from 
his antagonist's grasp ; * neither too much, nor too little. 
Now, help me to tie his hands and his feet. That will do 
very well. Some of you,' he continued, speaking to the 
pursuers, ' had better come over and attend to him : you can 
pass about five miles further up, eastward. For the present, 
we wish you good night. Now Paulinus, let us be getting 
on.* 

CHAPTER XV. 

The Amphitheatre of Carthage. 

Day breaks over the great city. The artisan starts up from 
his miserable pallet, remembers that it is a holiday, exults in 
the thought that he need not labour, and goes out to get 
shaved. Through wretched alleys and over deserted quays 
the sunbeams glide on ; door after door is opened ; man after 
man looks out into the street ; the whole place wakes up to 
its life and to the enjoyment of the spectacle. Galerius 
Maximus, who has been tossing all night on his feverish bed, 
rejoices that another day is come, though he feels that he 
has not many more to see. Slaves come and watch his 
rising ; and yet perhaps their master was that day the most 
wretched man in his province. The show, to which others 
were looking forward so eagerly, was a weariness and a 
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disgust to him ; and who shall say whether, in these the 
last days of his earthly life, some glimpse of the future, some 
suspicion that they whom he was persecuting had truth on 
their side, and that he was fighting against God, might not 
have broken in upon him ? 

Cyprian woke early, too. His Syncellus, Flavian, had 
hardly ever seen him so cheerful. 

'Here am I, a Christian Bishop, about to violate all 
manner of Canons,' he said with a smile. * I marvel what 
my good brethren in Italy and elsewhere would say.' 

' How does your holiness mean ? ' enquired the deacon. 

' Are there not innumerable Canons,' said Cyprian, ' for- 
bidding all Christians to be present at these spectacles ? And, 
here am I going to one, aye, and with a hearty goodwill too.' 

* I rejoice and thank God that our brethren stand so firm/ 
said Flavian. 

* They do,' returned the Bishop : * and I am thankful that 
they have so true and brave a general to guide them to 
the field of battle. I trust in the hosts of the Lord, 
because I put all my confidence in the Lord of Hosts.' 

You wish to go to the martyrs ? We cannot see them yet. 
Volero said last night that no one would be admitted till 
the second hour ; and it is as yet scarcely the first. But we 
will go down to the amphitheatre, and then we shall be 
ready, as soon as we may, to go in. I hear from the sub- 
rsenator that they look cheerfully ; that he would take four 
to one that they all hold out, and twenty-five to one that 
any particular prisoner does. About midnight, I am told, 
they joined in chanting a Psalm, something, my informant 
says, about gods and devils, and the sanctuary, I think it 
was this : 

As for all the gods of the heathen, they are but devils : but it is the 
LoBD That made the heavens. 

Glory and worship are before Him; power and honour are in His 
Sanctuary. 

There are some thirty or forty locarii hanging about the 
doors till they shall be opened : and the Editor has just 
given orders that the awnings should be put up, for it 
9 
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promises to be a very hot day. Last night, late, the 
weather looked somewhat unsettled ; but there is no fear of 
rain now. 

Men are watering the arena. Those hooks and ropes are 
to drag out the dead bodies by and bye. You may see the 
mules for that purpose coming in ; there is a stable for them 
near the caveaB. Now you may hear a rushing, sluicing 
sound. They are letting in the water to the little ditch or 
moat which surrounds the palisades, in order to make 
assurance doubly sure, and to prevent all possible alarm 
from the wild beasts. A good many officers are about : but 
Milo and Acatius are not there : people say that they were 
sent oflF to the south yesterday evening, on an errand of 
importance : we could tell, if we liked, how far they have 
succeeded. 

A buz and murmur outside the gates. Here is great 
news. 

Domitienus, the famous robber, who was tried and con- 
demned some time ago, and then made his escape, has been 
recaptured, and has been identified before the Proconsul. 
He is to be exposed to the lions with the others. He has 
just been conveyed into the prisoners' cell ; and it will not 
be long, now, before their friends are admitted to see them. 
Here comes the Archbishop of Carthage ; he must wait a 
little while at the door of the amphitheatre with the rest. 
Volero has been round to the cavese, and giving a glance at 
his beasts : they have had nothing since yesterday morning 
and, as he says, will be in fine condition to show sport. 

It is the second hour. 'If any one,' says the jailor, 
' wishes to see the prisoners, now is the time.' Cyprian is 
the only visitor who asks to be admitted. 

* Follow me, sir,' said the jailor. Again he led the Bishop 
across the arena ; the locarii were now in their places, and the 
servants of the richer citizens were arranging cushions and 
hassocks for the greater convenience of their masters. The 
sellers of wine and water were taking up their positions, and 
reckoned on driving a good trade, for the day promised to 
be intensely hot, and the awning, if it kept off the son, to a 
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certain degree also, excluded the air. A kind of steam 
already arose from the watered sand. The editor was going 
round the podium, that is to say, the lowest tier of seats, 
first ahove the arena, and therefore the best places, marking 
out in his mind the positions which he intended to assign to 
the principal personages who were to be expected. He was 
followed by one or two designators whose business it would 
by and bye be to show people to their places ; and to whom 
he was giving instructions where the official dignitaries 
were to be put.. ' The uEdilej hero, Oaius ; he is somewhat 
»gouty ; and the place will suit him. If Aufidius Bassus 
should have returned from Aptonga, — I was told he meant 
to be back last night, — ^you may put him in the next seat. 
The deputy of the Proconsul will, of course, sit where he 
generally does. I have no idea that Milo and Acatius will 
be back ; but take care that room be kept for them if they 
are. I hear that the Proconsul's lady has some friends 
staying with her ; look to that also.' (At Carthage, as at 
Rome, since the time of Augustus, the ladies who attended 
the amphitheatre were accommodated with seats in the very 
highest tier.) ^ 1 think that is about all. But take care 
that the perfumes answer better than they did last time : 
I heard great complaints.' 

In the meantime Cyprian had crossed the arena, and was 
approaching the door of the prisoners' cell. To his great 
surprise and consternation, he heard a sound as of some one 
weeping bitterly, and uttering loud and passionate entreaties, 
within. The door was soon thrown open, and, to his 
astonishment, and somewhat also to his relief, he saw a 
man, with whom he was unacquainted, kneeling at the feet 
of Crescens and beseeching him to have mercy on him. The 
other prisoners were grouped together, looking at the poor 
wretch, who was thus asking forgiveness, with great com- 
passion. 

' My good brother,' said Cyprian : ' what does this mean ? 

for he had not heard of the capture of Domitienus. Crescens 

explained that this was indeed that famous robber, just 

retaken after his escape from prison, and now condemned to 
9* 
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the lions. * He asks me,' continued the priest, ' whether 
there is any hope that he can be saved, and is beseeching me 
to have compassion on him. Your blessedness will tell him, 
better than I can, that if he believes with all his heart on 
our Lord Jesus Christ, he will most undoubtedly, whatever 
his past sins were, enter into the kingdom of heaven.* 

* My children,' said Cyprian. ' God, I doubt not, is about 
to render your victory the more glorious, by calling one to 
share it that will only have entered the vineyard, in the 
very last minute of the day. Assist him and me also with 
your prayers ; that our Lord may the more abundantly 
show forth the riches of His grace, according to that saying, 
* He is able to save to the uttermost all that come unto God 
by Him.' Now my son,' he continued, 'let me hear what 
it is you would say ? ' 

The Archbishop took the malefactor into a corner of the 
cell, and was instant in conversation with him for nearly 
half an hour. Then he came forward and said : 

' My brethren, I had intended to encourage you to this 
conflict ; but you stand in no need of any words of mine, 
and God, in His wisdom, has called me to a different work. 
This man tells me that he repents for the many sins of his 
past life, that he believes in our Lord Jesus Christ, that he 
cheerfully accepts the punishment of his offences, and that 
he desires baptism. I have explained to him, as well as the 
shortness of the time would permit, the articles of our most 
holy faith. Who am I, that I should frustrate the grace of 
God? As surely as I believe that the Lord forgave the 
dying thief on the cross, so surely am I confident that He 
now calls this man to be Jin inheritor with you of His 
kingdom. Therefore, without loss of time, I will baptize 
him .' 

There had been set, for the accommodation of the 
prisoners, a large amphora of water, with a cup out of 
which to drink. The latter was forthwith filled by 
Crescens, who gave it to the Bishop. Cyprian, again 
exhorting the little band of confessors to pray for Domi- 
tienus; said ; ' It was on this day, nine years ago, that the 
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holy martyr Marcellinus glorified God. Let us call this man 
by his name.' Then he enquired whether the new convert 
believed in God the Father, and in His only Son Jesus 
Christ, and in the Holy Ghost; and that our Lord took 
our nature upon Him, and was bom of the Virgin Mary, 
and was crucified, dead, and buried, and that He rose again 
from the dead, and that He shall come again at the end of 
the world to judge both the quick and the dead; and 
whether he desired to renounce the devil and all his works, 
and to repent for his past sins, and to resolve, for the short 
time that he yet had to live, to keep God's holy command- 
ments. 

' I do believe this,' said the malefactor, * with all my heart 
and soul : and Iwill do as you would have me promise.' * 

' Then,' said Cyprian, * receive the gift of the Holt Ghost. 
Marcellinus, 1 baptize thee in the Name of the Father and 
of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, now and ever and to ages 
of ages.' And the little company replied with an earnest. 
Amen. 

Of the hour that Cyprian had to spend with the prisoners, 
all but a few minutes had now past. He enquired of 
Crescens, if his flock remained constant as on the preceding 
night : and heard that there had been no doubts and no 
waverings. 

'Then,' said the Bishop, 'receive from me the kiss of 
peace.' And he gave it to Crescens, who in his turn passed 
it to Zoricus, and so onwards ; the men to the men, and the 
women to the women. 

' It will much encourage the Church of God in this place, 
said the Bishop, ' to hear what I shall have to tell them 
of your steadfastness in the faith. I have many a time* 
preached to you, that you hold fast that which ye have, and 
so attain to your crown ; and now it is your turn to preach 
to me, not by words, but by deeds.' 

As he spoke, a flourish of trumpets in the street hard by,; 

gave notice that the Proconsul of Africa was approaching^ 

Then the Bishop kneeling down with his flock, commended 

them to the grace of God, beseeching Him to have mercy on 

9** 
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them all, and more especially en him, whom He had last 
called into the fellowship of His Church. As he concluded 
his prayer, the door opened, and the jailor appeared. 

In the meantime, Galerius Maximus, on entering his 
private room in the precincts of the amphitheatre, had sent 
for Volero, who instantly attended. 

' There are eight prisoners,' he said in a low listless voice ; 
' and I will have eight beasts and no more. What will best 
please the people ? ' 

Volero stood still, as if performing some mental calcula- 
tion, and at length said; *1 should recommend you, my 
lord, to have three lions, three bears, and the two leopards.* 

' Very well,' said Galerius ; ' use your own judgment, and 
let me know when everything is ready, for I am worse than 
usual to-day, and would fain spare myself all that I can of 
the bustle and excitement.' 

Now if we enter the amphitheatre, we shall find it 
present a very different scene from that which Cyprian saw, 
when he crossed the arena, something less than an hour 
ago. Every seat in every tier is crammed to its utmost 
capacity of holding spectators ; men are running up and 
down the passages with lists of those who are to suffer, 
written in a good bold hand, and selling at a handsome 
price, for of course the supply is not unlimited : the mob 
in the poptdariaj that is, the tiers of the upper rows, are 
already beginning to call for water, and for the light wines 
of which the venders had abundance ; nuts are cracked and 
jokes retailed in great abundance. There is also betting, on 
who will be the first to be devoured : what kind of beast 
will be the first to be let out ; whether the first sufferer will 
be a man or a woman ; and some of the more desperate 
betters offer one to a hundred that some one of the prisoners 
will even now apostatise. 

* If they do,* said Phormis, the cobbler, who was eating a 
large piece of cake by way of a breakfast, and who spoke 
with his mouth full, * it will be the first time I ever saw 
8uch a thing so near the show.' 

* How comfortable it makes one,* said Andronicus, the 
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boatman, his neighbour, 'to think of oneself sitting here at 
one's ease, and then of those poor deluded wretches down 
below, flow long the Proconsul is in coming ! ' 

'He won't see many shows more,' returned Phormis, 
' that's my opinion. Every time he has been out lately, he 
has looked worse and worse ; I hardly thought he would be 
here to-day, but they say he will.' 

' And how is his lordship, your excellent husband ? ' said 
the lady who sat next to the Proconsul's wife. ' I am 
afraid that he will find the heat and the noise rather 
fatiguing.' 

' Why, yes,' replied Flavia ; ' and if it had been any 
common show, he would not have been here ; but on an 
occasion like this, of course he felt it his duty to show his 
loyalty, and his abhorrence of these execrable miscreants. 
Do you know that only yesterday I found one of my own 
slaves reading one of their books ? ' 

' What will the world come to next ? ' cried her friend. 

* Why, really, I often ask myself the same question,* 
returned the Proconsul's wife. ' However, as to my slave, 
I had her scourged, so that she will not be able to stand for 
a week ; I declare to you I was perfectly disgusted. And 
such trash, too, and all written in verse.' 

At this moment the trumpets sounded within the amphi- 
theatre, and the Proconsul took his seat in the centre of 
one of the narrow ends of the podium. It was just before 
he left his private apartment, that the jailor went to the 
prisoners, as I have before told you. 

Cyprian then bade them farewell. 'Yet it is scarcely 
worth while,' said he, ' to have a very formal leave-taking, 
for within a few days I shall join you.' He then went out, 
anxious to be in his place before they should enter the 
arena ; for it had more than once happened, as we have 
many examples in the history of those times, that a word 
spoken in due season, had been the means of preserving, at 
the very last moment, a Christian j&om apostacy. 

' That's the fellow who does all the mischief,' said 
Phormis to Andronicus, as the Archbishop of Carthage, 
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whose rank, from his hereditary property, entitled him to 
it, took his place in the podium. Others noticed it as well 
as he ; for there was a cry among the crowd of ' Cyprian to 
the lions.' Cyprian leant towards his deacon, who sat 
immediately behind him, and whispered something, Avhich 
no one else could hear ; those who sat near him, only saw 
that he smiled. 

In the meantime, the jailor was making a kind of address 
to the prisoners. * You will follow me,' he said, ' and take 
your places quietly ; I shall arrange you as symmetrically as 
I can ; it looks better. You ought to know something about 
these matters, Domitienus, for you have been at many and 
many a spectacle. Come, pluck up a heart, man ; I wish, 
for old acquaintance sake, that you were to die in better 
company ; but the comfort is, that you are the most 
respectable of the lot.* 

* Pray, leave off talking,' replied Marcellinus ; ' I am a 
Christian myself, and I desire to suffer as a Christian.' 

* You a Christian I * cried the jailor. ' Well that's a 
good joke. I shall be one myself next, I suppose. But 
there is the Proconsul taking his seat. Come, it is time for 
us to be moving. I am a humane man, and I'll give you 
one piece of advice. Don't hold up your hands before you, 
as most people do ; it lengthens out the misery a great deal, 
and especially if you happen to have a bear. Put them 
behind you, or anywhere else, but don't resist, whatever 
you do.' 

* I believe,' said Orescens ynth a smile, * that he is giving 
you good advice, and I, for one, shall follow it. We are 
going Home, and we may as well get there as soon as we 
can. I hope that I shall be the last, so that I may see 
you all safe before me.' 

' Now,' said the jailor. ' Come I March I ' 
The prisoners, following their guide, passed between the 
oaveaa, and entered on the arena. There was a vast clapping 
of hands and cheering, as they appeared ; and many were 
the comments passed on their character and looks. Some 
were very pale, not with terror, but with excitement ; othera 
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were very much flushed ; the only one who retained his 
natural appearance, was old Eidenus, the shipmaster, who, 
after making the sign of the cross, nodded with perfect 
coolness to three or four acquaintances, whom he noticed 
in the crowd-. The prisoners were arranged thus ; Marcel- 
linus, at the end nearest the Prsefect ; next to him, Zoricus 
and his sister : then the two slaves ; to their right was 
Fidenus ; then Crescens ; and last of all Rutiiia. 

Volero was already in his place : the Proconsul was 
looking at the prisoners in a careless, inattentive manner ; 
Cyprian was regarding them with an intensity of interest, 
lest at the very last hour, some one should fall from the 
faith. Among the crowd, not in large bodies, but scattered 
here and there in knots of two or three, were some hundreds 
of Christians, — friends trying to obtain one more glance of 
friends, relations of relations. At first the hum and buz 
in the amphitheatre was very great ; but all on a sudden, by 
one of those strange electric-like influences which sometimes 
fall upon a crowd at once, — there was deep dead silence. 
No word was given, no sign made, but every one knew that 
the scene of death was on the point of commencing. 

A strange noise as of turning a crank. The compartment 
of the midmost cavea fell back : a huge lion, apparently 
dazzled by the glare thrown suddenly on him, and awed by 
the vast crowd, crouched down for one moment : then, with 
a roar like thunder, and a tremendous bound, he leapt upon 
Fidenus. The old man was struck to the ground as if by a 
thunderbolt : and I very much doubt if he had one feeling 
from the moment of the bound, to that in which he found 
himself in Abraham's bosom. The beast dragged him off 
towards his den. For a moment, a deep hush ; then a 
thunder of applause. Crescens said, — ' There is one crown 
gained. Fellow-soldiers, let us close up our ranks ! ' He 
moved nearer to Zosima, and Butilia, in her turn, drew 
closer to him. 

' The brave old man has ended like himself,' said Cyprian 
to Flavian. ^ I thank God, for the sake of the others, that 
he fell so easily.' 
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Again the crank was heard ; the oavea opened, and a 
leopard appeared. Scared bj the light and the multitude, 
it>8curried round the arena, and made one desperate attempt 
to leap the podium. Foiled in that, it traversed the rest 
of the circle, and when it reached its own cavea, dashed in 
thither. 

' Turn him out again 1 turn him out again 1 ' roared the 
mob ; and there was great confusion. 

Presently a yell ; — they had thrown in fire ; the leopard 
sprang out the second time, and flew at Septimia's throat. 
She fell : palla and toga were dyed in a deluge of blood ; 
the martyr struggled a little, but uttered not a single cry. 
She, too, in three or four minutesrat the furthest, triumphed. 
As soon as it was manifest, that it was a corpse which the 
beast was mangling, a man rushed out from the door 
between the cavess, knelt down by the body, dipped a hand- 
kerchief in the blood, and retired. The mob was highly 
enraged, and there was a shout of * The Christians to the 
lions I Caecilius Cyprianus to the fire ! ' 

* Make enquiries about that man,* said the Proconsul to 
one of the officials who stood beside him, 

* I will, my lord,' he answered ; — and left' for that 
purpose. 

The lion that next bounded out struck down both the 
slaves at once, and soon sent them to their rest. The 
martyi's, with numbers diminished to a half, but with 
unlessened courage, again drew closer, but moved a little 
backward, because the last beast did not return to his 
den, but lay in the middle of the arena, prolonging his 
feast. 

Marcellinus was next called home, and he had to go by 
the most painful road. A bear came striding across the 
arena, stood up on his hind legs, took the strong man in 
his tremendous embrace, hugging him till the eyes almost 
started from the head, and the veins almost burst in the 
forehead. Zoricus turned away and, scarcely knowing what 
he did, walked towards the opposite side of the amphi- 
theatre, Grescens, like a good genera], saw where the 
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attack of the great enemj was most perilous, * Be of good 
cheer, my brother,' said he to Marcellinus, whose face was 
becoming purple from suffocatioD, and whose cheeks the 
bear was already licking with his rough tongue, previously 
to devouring his prey. ' Be of good cheer ; Jesus Christ is 
waiting to receive you.' He then followed Zoricus. * What 
is this, my son ? Why do you leave your place ? * 

' 1 cannot bear it,' said the young man, in a voice of great 
agony. * I must give way.' 

* If you do, my son,' said the Priest, * I myself will accuse 
you at the Great Day, before the Judgment Seat of Christ.* 

Why need I go on ? All the martyrs were firm ; all 
received the crown ; Crescens, according to his own prayer, 
being the last. And that day stood marked in the Annals 
of the Church of Carthage, as the Fassio heatissimorvm 
maHyrumy Crescentis, MarcelUni^ Zoridy Fideniy MetcBj Ruti- 
iice, SeptimicBj Zosimce. And thus it was that, in their 
proper preface, the African^ Church commemorated them. 

* It is very meet and right that we should render thanks to 
Thee, Almighty Everlasting God, through Christ our Lord ; 
Who art glorified in the Council of Thy holy martyrs, and to 
be had in reverence of all them that are round about Thee. 
For Thee all Thy creatures worship, acknowledging Thee 
their only Author and Lord : and together with them Thy 
saints bless and praise Thee for ever. Who freely confess- 
ing before magistrates and kings that name of Thine Only 
Begotten, which is above every name, triumphed over their 
persecutors and over the devil, and in a glorious death 
poured forth their blood, precious in Thy sight. Whence 
we bless Thee, Lord, in Thy works, and in the commemo- 
ration of Thy holy martyrs, Crescens, Marcellinus, Zoricus, 
Fidenus, Metas, Eutilia, Septimia, and Zosima, praise Thee 
with angels and archangels. Thrones and Dominations; 
Cherubin also and Seraphin ; who cease not to proclaim 
Thy glory, saying: 

Holy, Holt, Holt.* 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



How AciLius Glabro sought help at Ad Fines. 

When Acilius Glabro had left the house of the under 
jailor, his thoughts wearied themselves in devising means 
for obtaining help. There was so much to be done, and so 
little time ; the danger of taking any heathen into his plot 
was tremendous, as the reward of betraying, would assuredly 
be much higher than anything he could offer for keeping, 
the secret ; — and to acquaint any Christians with his scheme 
was simply impossible, from the suspicion with which they 
would receive all his advances. In this difficulty, bis 
thoughts turned to Secunda. If she had herself apostatized, 
she would at all events not betray him ; and from her he might 
obtain, if not, as he hoped, a trust- worthy servant, at least 
money, of which he stood in need, and some equipments 
for the journey. So he lost no time in walking over to 
Ad Fines; and it was about the seventh hour when he 
arrived there. 

* I am glad you are come, uncle,' were poor Secunda's first 
words. ' I cannot bear this ; it is worse than any suffering, 
than any death. I did but wait till I could see some Bishop 
or priest, and then I proposed to give myself up to the 
Legate. As you are here, I will wait no longer. I am a 
Christian, a most weak and unworthy one, God knows, but 
a Christian still. I hate and abhor your idols; I abhor 
myself for having offered incense to them : and I would 
fain suffer the worst that the magistrates can inflict, if I 
may only thereby show my sorrow and my repentance.' 

* First hear what I have to say, Secunda,' replied her uncle. 
And he began to relate all that had occurred ; how he had 
seen Vivia ; how she had promised him a crown like her own ; 
how he was resolved to profess himself a Christian. With 
what joy, and yet with what shame she heard, how can I 
tell you ? 
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* Listen still/ he continued. ' I am resolyed to save Lucia, 
or to perish in the attempt. I have every chance of succeed- 
ing if I can obtain help. Now if I can get her out, this is 
my advice. Go you with her to Carthage ; and there take 
counsel on your further proceedings. If they advise you 
there to confess of your own accord, I have nothing further 
to say. But do nothing rashly. In Spain, I think your 
sister will be safe.' 

' But what about yourself, uncle ? ' 

' I first desire Baptism,' said he, ' and then I shall return 
to my post. If I am a Christian, I am also a Boman 
soldier ; and I have a duty to perform to the Legate. But 
first I hope to see you safely to Carthage. And why,' he 
continued, after a moment's pause, ' why should not yoii 
go boldly thither, as you have every right to do,— and as 
you must soon do in order to take legal possession of this 
estate ? Listen. Let me go to the Legate, and mention to 
him your intention of departing this very evening, — that 
will remove any suspicion which might attach itself to you, 
if you went without giving any one notice. I will appoint 
you a place where you shall wait till a given time. If by 
then you hear nothing of me or of Lucia, conclude that the 
plan has failed, and leave us to our fate. If we reach you 
in safety, then she shall pass as your slave, and I think that 
you will have time enough to escape all pursuit. I will 
take care to throw them on a wrong scent.' 

* But is there time, uncle ? * enquired Secunda. 
'Plenty of time. First, have you any slave whom ycu 

can trust to help me ? It will be at the peril of his life ; 
and no doubt a very large reward will be offered as Eocn as 
Lucia's escape is discovered.' 

* 1 would trust Davus,' replied Secunda. * He was with 
my mother before she married ; he has seen both of us grow 
up, and he loves us as if we were his, daughters. He would 
lay down his life to save either of us, I know. Ytu n ay 
trust him with your secret.' 

* Call him, then,' said Acilius Glabro. 
Davus was accordingly summoned. 

10 
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* Davus,' said his young mistress, ' I am going to put my 
own and my sister's life into your hands. If you think that 
you have not courage to serve us, whatever it may cost, say 
so ; and no harm will be done. If you have, then you shall 
hear the plan that we have been devising,' 

' I am an old man,' replied the slave, ' though I am pretty 
hearty yet : but if I had thrice as many years before me 
as I can have, I would lay them willingly down to do you 
a service. Tell me what secret you like : they have 
invented no machine yet that can tear it from me.' 

'First,' said Secunda, Hhis one thing. Davus, I repent 
with all my heart that I was weak and wicked enough, 
in one miserable moment to throw incense into the fire. 
What will become of myself, 1 know not ; if I have my own 
way I shall present myself to the Legate again, and shall 
rejoice in any torment which can give me an opportunity of 
glorifying God.' 

* I thought so, — I knew it would be so,' said the old man 
sorrowfully. 

* But,' continued his mistress, more cheerfully, ' first I 
will do all that in me lies to save my sister : and it is on 
that business that my uncle is now here. Now, uncle, tell 
him what you want him to do.' 

' I believe, my man,' said the Centurion, ' that we may 
trust you fully. In the first place, the litter must be ready 
for your mistress at the first hour of the night. See that 
the mules be well fed ; put in every thing ready to give 
them a good bait ; and look that there be food and wine for 
your young mistresses.' 

' That is easily done,' answered Davus. 

* But it must be well done,' said the Centurion. ' Next, 
you must send forward some one on whom you may depend, 
that a relay of mules be ready at Tazarta for Siciliba, by — 
let me see — well, say by the second hour to-morrow. There 
is no secret in this ; every one may know that my niece 
here is going to Carthage ; I shall mention it myself to the 
Legate.* 

' I understand, sir,' said the slave. 
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* The next thing may occasion more difficulty,' continued 
Acilius. ^ I want a couple of mule-drivers who are not 
acquainted with my niece Lucia, — at least, if you can get 
none who have not seen her, who should at all events 
not easily recognize her in a disguise, and who do not 
know her voice.* 

* Well, sir, that's not so difficult as you might expect ; I 
know a couple of lads, — steady good lads they are, — at the 
next farm to us ; and they want to go to Carthage. I dare 
say, if they can get leave, they will jump at such an oppor- 
tunity ; the only question is, whether they could be spared 
on such short notice.' 

' You must try,' said the Centurion, 'and if they cannot, 
you must provide some one else. Make what excuse yuu 
think best, why you do not take any of your own men. 
You are sure that these lads do not know my poor niece 
that is in prison ? ' 

* I could swear to it, sir ; — however, it will be easy enough 
for me to make that out.' 

' Very well. Now do you know Leptis, and the little inn, 
there ? ' 

* Quite well.' v 

* My niece will start at the fifth hour of the night. Less 
than two hours will bring her there, and there she will 
wait for me. We shall join her, I hope, with the prisoner, 
by the seventh hour : if not, she is to give us up for lost, 
and to take care of herself. Now understand ; I shall want 
you with me, — not immediately, but in three or four 
hours : — I will give you further directions when you come. 
Make all the preparations I have told you, and enquire for 
me at the guard-house by the eleventh hour. That will 
leave us ample time for all we have to do ; — and you must 
not be hurried here.' 

< I will first go and arrange about the drivers,' said 
Davus ; ' that is the principal business ; the rest will all 
come easy.' 

* The next thing to be done,' said Acilius, * is to call one 
of your own slaves, and tell her that she must hold herself 

10* 
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in readiness to start with you to-night. Tell her that yoa 
will not want her further than Leptis, because there yoa 
expect to meet me, and that yon wish to take no one more 
than is absolutely necessary to Carthage. — I do not know 
that she will be able to do us any great harm ; however, 
the more trust- worthy she is, of course the better.' 

* I will take Olympia,' replied Secunda ; ' she and I were 
playmates : and if she cannot do us any good, I am sure 
she will not betray us.' 

*■ Well, then, so far all is well,' said -Acilius Glabro. 

* The next thing is, you must look me out some dress that 
will fit your sister ; for 1 must bring her to you as she is 
to go on. It will never do to have any delay at Leptis, nor 
any gossipping between the servants when Olympia gets 
back.' 

* Well, uncle,' returned Secunda ; ^ Olympia herself is just 
about Lucia's height and figure : but the difficulty is, what 
reason I could pretend for wishing to borrow any of her 
clothes. Besides, if she sees Lucia, she would know them 
again.' 

' Then you must take another slave ; ' returned Acilius, 
' or you must come without one at all. It will not look 
well, but we must not stand upon looks now. But what 
you must get, and what I must have before I go, is the 
dress.* 

* I know what I will do ; ' returned his niece, * I will take 
an exomis, without asking Olympia anything about it, and 
the tribon I can easily find. If they are missed before I am 
gone, I can easily make some excuse ; afterwards it will be 
no matter. But, uncle, before I do really go, I should like 
to give Davus his freedom. Will you tell me how to do 
it?' 

' Not for all the world,' said her uncle, ' for his sake more 
than for yours. No doubt they will enquire very strictly 
into all the circumstances ; but while Davus is your slave, 
he cannot be examined by torture against you. They may 
set him free indeed, but only by a special license from the 
Proconsul. No one else can do it ; and for that they must 
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fiend to Carthage. Whereas, if you gave him his liberty, 
they might put him on the rack the next hour. You must 
leave that alone ; he is very happy as he is, and you can 
reward him in some other way, But now go and get me 
the ezomis.* 

'I will get it you at once/ said Secunda. And she 
accordingly went to the apartment of the slaves to look for 
one. It was a long, low, narrow room on the upper story, 
and immediately under the roof. Four hard, straw pallets, 
and one press, formed all the furniture. On opening the 
door, the first person whom Secunda saw was Olympia 
herself. 

* Olympia,' she said, * I shall want to send you down to 
Aptonga on a message. Go at once and get something to 
eat : for you will be out the better part of the afternoon.' 
Olympia, not at all unwilling to enjoy what she looked upon 
as a treat, very cheerfully obeyed and left the room. Then 
Secunda, somewhat afraid of being interrupted, went to the 
press, chose the only exomis that she thought would fit her 
sister, took also a tribon, and folding them up, and con- 
cealing them as well as she could under the sleeve of her 
own toga, hurried down stairs and rejoined her uncle. 

* Very well,* he said, when he had heard her adventure, 
* It will be useful too ; for 1 may have a message to send up. 
The girl must not come to the guard- house ; but do you 
make some errand for her at Onomarchus the druggist's, and 
if I have any news to give you I will meet her there at the 
tenth hour.' 

* She has an aunt in the town,' said Secunda ; * I will say 
that she may stay with her till then.' 

^ In that case,' said Acilius, ' let it be the eleventh hour ; 
the later the better, and she can even so be back befoie 
dark. You will not see me again till we meet, which God 
grant, at Leptis. But I will just go out and say a word or 
two to any of the farm servants I may happen to see ; it will 
look more natural, and one can never take too many pre- 
cautions.' 

He went into the farm-yard, and there was the bailiff, a^ 
10** 
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we might now call him. 'Your young mistress/ said 
Aoilius, * will have to set forth for Carthage this evening ; 
it is on mere business about the farm ; if they stretch the 
point, I am not sure, but that it might be confiscated 
after all ; and it is better that she should herself see the 
Proconsul. I know she may depend on your taking care 
that everything goes on steadily, and that the slaves do their 
work.' 

* That she may, sir,' said the man heartily, ' and I only 
wish that my other young mistress were of the same mind 
with this. I suppose, sir, there is no chance for her ? ' 

^ I am afraid not,* said Acilius. ' You have daughters of 
your own ; and I dare say,' he added with a smile, * you 
know how obstinate they can be.' 

* It would break my heart though,' said the bailiff, ' if ever 
they should take to be obstinate in this way. I will look 
to every thing, yon may depend upon it. Are you going, 
too, sir ? ' 

^I hope so,' answered the Centurion, 'but it rather 
depends on one or two matters. I shall not start with your 
mistress from here, but I shall join her further on.' 

Having thus obviated all suspicion, the Centurion left Ad 
Fines at a brisk pace. He had scarcely descended the hill 
when he met Davus returning from his errand ; the farm to 
which the slave had been sent, lying somewhat nearer to 
Aptonga. 

< It's all right, sir,' said Davus ; ' the lads are delighted to 
go, and they have got leave. They are very handy young- 
sters, both of them, and clever about mules.' 

* That will do excellently,' said Acilius. * Now then, you 
go up home, and take care that the mules are in good trim, 
and the litter as it should be. Bemember what I told you 
about the food, and above all, about the wine. And teke 
care to tell your mistress — it went out of my head — to see 
that the mules are baited at Leptis ; they must get on from 
there to Tazarta, if they possibly can, without a halt And 
as 800 u as ever you get back send some one off about the 
relay. Give every one the reason that I have done, why it 
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18 neoessary that my niece should be in Carthage as soon as 
possible, because of the law business connected with the 
estate.' 

' I will not make a mistake, sir/ answered the old slave 
cheerfully. And they parted ; the one for Ad Fines, the 
other for Aptonga. 

Now, Secunda had something again to liye for. She was 
still determined in her own mind that she would surrender 
herself as a Christian, and thereby expiate her former 
offence. But she resoWed so far to follow her uncle's advice 
as to do nothing rashly : and, on arriving at Carthage, to 
consult its great Archbishop ; than whom, none could bo a 
higher authority on such a subject. The afternoon seemed 
almost too short for all that had to be done in it. She had 
to make her own preparations for the journey ; to send 
Olympia with a message to the druggist : to get together all 
the ready money that was in the house ; she had never yet 
examined her mother's drawers, they, and everything else 
having been sealed up during the time that Secunda herself 
was in prison, and the seals not removed for two days 
subsequently to her release. Then she collected the few 
jewels that had belonged to Quintilla, Lucia and herself; 
and she also found two or three papers with specifications of 
debts owing at Carthage to her family. On reckoning up 
the ready money that she could muster, she found it to 
amount to nearly half a talent : (that is, about ^96,) and 
with this she thought that there would be no difficulty in 
securing a passage to Spain or to Sicily, if, as her uncle 
had suggested, that was the course on which they finally 
resolved. 

After this, she gave notice to another and more elderly 
slave, Martina by name, that she would be required to go 
to Leptis that evening ; and by the time that all this 
business was completed, it was getting dusk. The little 
brazen lamp had just been lit in the same room where I 
first introduced you to Quintilla and to Lucia, when 
Olympia entered. 

' Here are the things from the druggist's/ she said, ' and 
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your uncle came there at the eleyenth hour, and told me to 
tell you that all was right, and that he should meet you at 
Leptis as he said.' 

* Very well/ replied her mistress. And she proceeded to 
express her hope that everything would go on quietly and 
well, during her absence ; a lecture to which Olympia 
listened with great edification. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

How AciLius Glabbo set about his scheme. 

As soon as our Centurion reached the guard-house, he found 
a message waiting for him from the legate, to desire his 
immediate attendance. Accordingly, he went and found 
that officer refreshing himself with some Massican after the 
&tigues of the morning, for he had again been disposing of 
some cases arising out of the edict, though, as every one 
summoned had sacrificed, there was nothing to attract 
public attention. 

^Take a cup, Acilius,* said he. 'This is really a sad 
business, about your niece. You managed the other one 
capitally ; don't you think you could drive this folly out of 
the younger one's head ? ' 

* I can try,' replied Acilius, ' and I have tried ; but I have 
not much hope.' 

* You told me,* returned the legate, ' that you offered her 
a libellus, and she refused it. But that was when the 
others were with her, and they probably set her on ; for you 
said that, of herself, she seemed well enough disposed to get 
off so cheaply.' 

* There may be something in that,' returned the Centurion. 
' I have had a good deal of experience in such matters, and 
I think after all that the best way of managing such people 
is to leave them as much as possible alone in the early part 
pf the day on which they are brought up. Now, if I 
iDJ^ht suggest,* proceeded he, laughing a little to himself 
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at the thought of outwitting the legate, * I would have your 
lordship get through the rest of the business to-morrow, 
before jou send for m j niece ; and I will give special orders 
to the jailor, not to bring her the bread and water in the 
morning as he generally does. I wish to saye the girl, 
Jupiter knows ; not only because she is my own niece, but 
because she is a very good sort of girl after all, if it were 
not for this abominable folly.' 

'A very good plan, too,' replied the legate. 'Take 
another cup. Very good, is it not ? It is just from Italy.' 
The Centurion complied ; and then requested leaye that 
he might accompany Secunda to Carthage. * Your lordship 
knows,' he said, * that I haye exerted myself as much as 
most men in carrying out the edict ; and I think it would 
be rather hard to oblige me to be present when my own 
flesh and blood are put to the torture.' 

' Why, so it would,' returned Aufidius Bassus. * You 
have leave. How long shall you be absent ? ' 

' I need not be absent,' replied the Centurion, * move than 
four days.' And after a few more remarks of the like kind 
Acilius Glabro left the legate's house. 

' Now that's what I call very well done,' said he to him- 
self, as he walked towards his own room. ^ That will give 
us at least four hours more before her escape is discovered. 
The jailor, I know, always went in at the first hour. Now, 
I defy the legate to get through his business before the 
fifth ; and so there is all that time gained. That gives us 
ten good hours from Leptis ; and by that time, we ought to 
be someway past Taxarta. If we only take care what we 
are about, wo sliall do it very well. I wish to my heart I 
could find out where that boy Paulinus is. If he comes 
back here after we are gone,' — and Acilius whistled with a 
very perplexed countenance. When it drew to the eleventh 
hour, he went down, as you have already heard, to Onomar- 
chus's shop, and there found Olyrapia waiting. He gave 
her the message which she reported, as I told you : and then 
saw her set off. 



^ 
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* Shall you be in the court-house to-morrow ? ' enquired 
the druggist. 

' No/ returned the Centurion : * I am off to Carthage.' 
'Because I wanted to ask you/ said Onomarchus, 
' whether you thought there was any chance or not, of that 
girl's sacrificing. I lost a bet about her slave ; and 1 don't 
want to lose another.' 

' Well,' said Acilius ; ' if you follow my adyice you will 
lay any odds whateyer that she does not sacrifice.' 

' I am much obliged to you/ returned his friend, ' 1 could 
not wish for a better judge.' Haying thus satisfactorily 
disposed of this point, and it now beginning to grow dusk, 
the Centurion next bent his way to an ironmonger's near 
the court house. Here he looked out a couple of pickaxes, a 
spade, and one or two other implements of the like descrip- 
tion, saying that they were for his niece's farm at Ad Fines, 
that he would pay for them now, and that one of the slaves 
would call for them in the course of the evening. Then he 
went back to the guard-house, and there awaited the 
arrival of Davus. ^ Come with me,' he said, when the old 
slave appeared ; ' 1 have some business for you. Now,' he 
continued, as soon as they were in the street, ' is everything 
arranged up yonder ? ' 

' Everything, sir,' replied Davus. ' There is no fear that 
everybody up there will do their part, if we only do ours.' 

* Very well. Then, in the first place; you must go up to 
Fulvius's, the ironmonger's, and desire him to give you the 
pickaxes and the spade that I bought of him this afternoon. 
When you have them, come to me to the jailor's house in 
the prison, and ask me where you may put them while you 
go out on some further business. 1 will ask him to let you 
leave them there. Now comes the- difficult point. Of 
course he will say, yes. Now I know that there is no one 
at home but the jailor himself; the under jailor was sent 
out two or three hours ago on business, and will not be 
back till late at night. I will take care that Callistratus — 
that's the jailor, you know, — shall be drinking with me in 
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the rooin that opens off the entrance, ^here he generally 
sits. When you are told that you may leave the pickaxes, 
instead of turning to your left and going out at the door, 
you must turn to your right and keep straight on as far 
as you can. When you come to the wall on the opposite 
side, turn to the right again, and go down some steps. 
Opposite you, is a door that is not locked ; open that and 
you will find yourself in the cellars under the prison. Put 
away the tools behind one of the pillars, and hide yourself 
there as best you can. You may as well leave the spade 
and one of the other tools in some place where Calli stratus 
will be sure to see them ; and he will of course think that 
they are all you have, and that you are gone about your 
business.' 

' I understand very well,* said Davus. * Bow long is it to 
be before I come to you at the jailor's ? ' 

* An hour,' replied Acilius. ' By that time it will be 
nearly dark ; and an hour afber sunset, they always lock the 
great gate. You must be there before that.' 

The slave departed ; and the indefatigable Centurion next 
went to a Therm opolium, (a place where they sold hot and 
spiced wines.) It was not so much unlike one of our own 
gin-palaces ; except that instead of the inscriptions on the 
casks you might see there, you found large butts with such 
inscriptions as Lesbium ann. XV ; Massicum : bih. : that is, 
Lesbian of 15 years old, and Massican of the year before 
last. Here also were plenty of amphorsB of all sorts and 
sizes, some with two handles, some with three, and some 
with one, for the purpose of sending out the wine as it was 
required. As Acilius entered, the wine dealer was engaged 
in knocking away the support from a cask that lay on its 
side, so as to tip it up a little more, -and to empty some of 
its contents into a wooden bowl ; (for at that time they 
knew nothing of spigots and taps.) ' Hollo,' said the 
Centurion. * I want you to send a quart of mulled wine to 
the jail ; have it left with Callistratus^ will you ? What's 
the best you have ? ' 

The man recommended some Chian for that purpose ; and 
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Acilias, having paid for it^ left the shop, and went to the 
jailor's house. 

' Callistratas/ said he, * this business about mj niece 
makes me a little down-hearted, do you know ; and I have 
four days leaye to go to Carthage. There's nothing like a 
little quiet talk with an old friend ; and so I thought that I 
would come and sit with you for an hour. I have ordered 
them to send up a quart of mulled Ghian, and we will drink 
to my good journey.' 

'With all my heart,' said Callistratus, who had the 
character of being a little too fond of wine. So the two sat 
down together; the Ghian came ; the jailor got out a couple 
of cups ; and he and the Centurion began a conversation 
which it would be neither very interesting, nor particularly 
edifying to repeat. 

As it was growing dusk, there was a knocking at the 
gates ; and Callistratus, without taking the trouble to nse 
from his chair — ^you are to understand that the room in 
which the two friends were sitting, opened off a little hall 
or vestibule into which you entered by the outer gate — cried 
out, ' Come in, whoever it is.' 

Davus made his appearance, bringing pickaxes, spade and 
so forth, as he had been ordered. 

' I made bold to come here, sir,' he said, * because I was 
told that you were here ; and I wanted to know where I 
might leave these tools while I go on some other business 
for my mistress. I shall not want them till to-morrow.' 

' I dare say you may leave them here,' replied Acilins. 
'May he not, Callistratus? You know the fellow well 
enough.' 

'0 yes, he may leave them,' replied the jailor. 'Put 
them down in the vestibule, my man.' 

' If 1 may leave one or two of the heaviest,' said the 
slave, ' that will do.' 

' Leave as many as you like,' replied the jailor, 'provided 
only you leave us into the bargain.' And the slave accord- 
ingly went out. Acilius listened with great anxiety, in 
teffor lest the steps of JDavus should show which direction 
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he was taking. But eyen he, listen as he might, could hear 
nothing ; and the jailor evidently thought no more about the 
matter. 

* Well/ said the Centurion, when the wine was almost 
finished, * it is time for me to be going ; for I have some 
business before I can start. I will just look in again by and 
bye, and say good night.' 

' Do so,' replied the other ; and they parted. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

How Paulinds and Quintus helped the Centurion. 

Afteb they had passed the bridge of Junca, Quintus and 
Paulinus had no great difficulty in pursuing their way ; 
except that the latter had to perform the greater part of 
the distance on foot. Tou might perhaps wish to know 
what became of Milo, whom we left in not the most pleasant 
situation : and I should be glad to tell you if I could ; but 
the fact is, I myself neyer heard, except that he got safely 
back to Carthage. No doubt, however, his friends on the 
opposite side of the Wolfs Leap went round as they were 
directed ; and the chances are that his activity against the 
Christians was not at all diminished by the lesson he had 
received from Quintus. 

That night our two travellers slept in a lonely shed about 
four miles further on ; and the next day, doubling back for 
some extent on their preceding journey, and pushing forward 
as well as they could, they found themselves, towards sun- 
set, near Aptonga. Paulinus, you must remember, knew 
nothing whatever of what had occurred since his departure 
from home, and he was on fire to get to Ad Fines that night. 

^Look,' he said to Quintus, 'there it lies, up among 
those mountains to the right; and you will be thanked 
aiough, I can tell you, for all that you have done for me.* 

' The enough,* replied Quintus, * need not be very much. 

But I am glad, and I thank God, that we have got through 
11 
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the journey as we have. We bad better not go into the 
town, if we can help it ; one never knows where the per- 
secution may have broken out, and I have enough about me 
to send twenty Christians to the lions/ 

* Well, you need not,' answered Paulinus. * We have but 
to get into the outskirts, and we may strike up a path to the 
right hand. 1 know every inch of the way from where we 
are now.* 

Accordingly, they just entered the town and then took 
the road which the boy pointed out. For every crag, for 
every pasture field, for every little brook they passed, he 
gave Quintus a name and a story. And now they were 
mounting the last ascent, and in the dim twilight they 
could see the outline of the farm itself. 

As they approached it, to Paulinus's great surprise, they 
saw a litter with two mules waiting at the door — most of 
the farm servants gathered round it — and manifestly some 
long journey intended by one of the inmates. 

I leave you to gijiess all that the boy felt when he heard 
what had occurred ; that his mother was dead, — that Secunda 
had been only preserved from death by apostacy, and that 
Lucia was awaiting her trial and her sentence on the morrow. 

* Come,* said Quintus, kindly, * you must think rather of 
what you can save than of what you have lost. Go you 
with your sister to Leptis. I will get down, as fast as may 
be, to Aptonga, and offer my services to Acilius Glabro. I 
am but little known in this part of the country, and no one 
will notice me.' 

It was so arranged. The two travellers took a hasty 
supper ; Martina was told that she would not be wanted ; 
and Quintus, again established assistant in an enterprise 
vastly in accordance with his taste, gave the most effectual 
but quiet aid everywhere. He looked well to all that was 
necessary to carry out the directions of the Centurion ; and 
then, bidding farewell to Paulinus and to his sister (whom 
he earnestly requested to do nothing till she had taken 
counsel with Cyprian,) he procured a guide in one of the 
servants, and went down to Aptonga. 
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' That is the Centurion, sir/ said the man, as they entered 
the town. 

' That is well/ said Quintus. ' Go up to your mistress 
and say that we found her uncle ; — and there is something 

for you. Your name is Acilius Glabro/ he continued, 

going up to the Centurion, ' is it not ? ' 

'Well, sir: what if it is?' 

' Merely this,' replied the other : ' that I know you want 
help, and that I am come to give it you.' 

' I want help sir I ' — the Centurion was beginning ; when 
the messenger, as plainly and briefly as he could, set before 
his new friend the whole state of affairs. 

' This is just what I wanted,' cried Acilius in great 
rapture, when all was explained : ' the help of a man who 
knew what he was about. You will run the risk with me ? ' 

* Most surely.' 

' How am I to get you into the cellars ? ' 

' That depends,' said the other, when he had heard every- 
thing. * How did you propose to get in yourself? ' 

' I must take my chance. The odds are that, when I bid 
the jailor good- night, he will not take the trouble to see 
me to the door : — if he does, I suppose I must disable him.' 

' If the gate is not shut, I can slip in as you get in, and 
you must do as best you can afterwards. When do you 
mean to go ? ' 

' This moment ; — and there is no time to be lost.' 

* Let us set on, then.' And they went to the prison. 

' Hollo 1 Callistratus I ' cried the Centurion from the outer 
door. 

' Come in I ' said the other, who had not stirred from the 
place where the Centurion had left him, and who, having 
finished the wine, was rather drowsy. 

' Now is your time,' whispered Acilius ; * keep straight on 
as I have told you, and I will join you as soon as 1 can.' 

This manoeuvre was happily accomplished : Quintus 

going down into the cellar without any difficulty, and 

Acilius establishing himself as before in the jailor's parlour. 

in process of time, the latter functionary arose to look to 

11* 
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the fastenings of his gate, and proceeded for that purpose to 
the place where he kept his keys. 

' Good night,' cried the Centurion hastily ; ' I can't wait 
while you are going through all that business.' And so 
he also went down the staircase as the others had done. 

Davus had heard the entrance of Quintus : and knowing 
nothing at all of who he was or why ho had come, suspected 
some failure in the scheme. However, he kept perfectly 
quiet, and Quintus, in his turn, was much surprised to find 
on the entrance of the Centurion, that he was not alone in 
these vaults. In a few hasty words, Acilius Qlabro ex- 
plained the whole matter to both. ' We must keep quiet,' 
he said ' for a couple of hours ; at the end of that time we 
will set to work.' 

Shortly afterwards, they heard the jailor come along the 
passage that led to the descent into the cellars, clanking 
his keys as he walked on ; and to their great delight they 
found that he was about to lock the door. ' That makes us 
quite safe,' cried the Centurion, when the operation was 
concluded. ' Now we must be bunglers indeed, if we fail.' 

They W£uted the time that Acilius had proposed. When 
it drew as nearly as he could guess to the third hour of the 
night, he said, ' Now I think it is time to be beginning. 
I fancy we shall have no difficulty in getting through the 
ceiling ; the troublesome part will be getting out at the side.' 

They proceeded to the vault that was immediately under 
Lucia's cell; and were much comforted by finding that, 
though her step was certainly none of the heaviest, it was 
still distinctly audible as she walked up and down the 
narrow limits of her prison. 

' Now,' said Quintus, ' all we have to do is to work as 
quietly as possible. This wall to my right hand side is the 
outer wall, is it not.' 

' Yes, it is,' replied Acilius. 

* What is there beyond that ? ' 

* A bit of waste ground ; and beyond that, the backs of 
some poor houses. It is not a place where any one is likely 
to be about at night.' 
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* Well then/ said Quintus^ ' you leave me alone to manage 
about the roof, for I fancy I am more used to this sort of 
thing than either of you ; it is not the first time, by scores, 
that I have taken my life in my hands, and please God, I 
hope it will not be the last/ 

' As you please,' said Acilius ; * only whatever you do 
don*t make a noise.' 

If any one had been in the cellars for the next hour, he 
would have heard a gentle and perpetual tap tap in two 
different quarters. At the end of that time, Quintus said 
to the Centurion in a low voice, * Now come here. Look ; 
the arch is two bricks thick, as 1 thought, and I have got out 
a sufficient number of the lower set to make a passage for 
your niece, and have loosened the upper ones. Now you 
must get on my shoulders, and push them up with your 
hands. I only trust that we shall not bring down the whole 
vault.' 

In the meantime, Lucia, who had heard nothing further 
from her uncle, (his time, you know, had been too much 
occupied in other ways,) had watched the darkness coming 
on, with far less happy feelings than those with which she 
had seen the twilight on the preceding evening. Then her 
mind was fully made up ; she had no doubt, no wavering of 
any kind ; she knew what lay before her, and she felt that 
by Qod's grace, she should be equal to the trial. Now her 
heart was sorely divided between her hope of escape, which 
had grown stronger during the course of the day, and her 
willingness to suffer, if she should be called to confess. It 
was in terrible agitation that, long after dark, she paced up 
and down ber cell, thereby, very unconsciously, quicken- 
ing the exertions of those who wore endeavouring to deliver 
her. As she stood still in a moment's pause from walking, 
she imagined that she heard a sound as if some one were gently 
tapping against the wall of the cell. She listened, and all 
was quiet ; but, in a moment the same noise began again, 
and was perpetually repeated. She tried to find out from 
which side it came ; she laid her ear to each of the walls 
in turn, but could distinguish nothing; at last it struck 
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her that the sound was from below. Kneeling down, she 
listened against the floor, and found at once that she was 
right. Knowing that she could do nothing at present for 
herself, she retired into a corner of the room, in order to 
give those who were at work the opportunity of making 
their entrance more easily, knelt down there, and com- 
mended the business into God*s hands. 

In the meantime, Quintus had raised the Centurion on 
his shoulders. The latter felt round the aperture of the 
lower arch, and then tried whether the upper row of bricks 
were sufficiently loosened. * It will not do yet,' he said ; 
^ there is the pavement of the floor above this, and we have 
not touched that yet. But if you can hold me, I will soon 
get through.' 

'I can hold you till the Greek Calends,' replied the 
other ; ' I am as strong as Atlas.' 

^ Then give me the spiked hammer,' said Acilius to the 
slave. And he began chipping away the edges of the 
bricks, and poking out the mortar between them with hearty 
good will. 

When he had been thus engaged for some twenty 
minutes, ' You are a good weight. Centurion,' said Quintus ^ 
* let us change places for a little while.' 

' With all my heart,' replied the other ; ' I know it must 
be like carrying a bull.' Quintus accordingly took his 
friend's place. * Now,' he said presently, * I have got to the 
floor ; there's a good flat piece a foot square.' You are to 
understand, that, as the Centurion and Quintus had re- 
moved brick by brick, they handed them to Davus, who 
piled them up on the floor. ' All I have to do is to push up 
the pavement ; Davus, get out of the way, for some, of the 
bricks will be sure to fall, and you cannot see to catch 
them.' 

' No,' said the slave, ' but wait a second, and they shall 
fall quietly.' He stripped off his tribon, and took Quintus's 
toga, which had been given him in charge when the party 
began to work, and folded them immediately under the 
aperture. 
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^ Now posh away when you like, ' he cried. Qaintus did 
so ; the bricks shook and heaved ; but the mortar was still 
strong, and the masonry was good. At last he made a 
desperate effort ; the floor gave way, eight or nine of the 
bricks fell, and he, himself, all but lost his balance in 
recovering himself from the effort. * Now then, Centurion,' 
he cried, * change places with me and speak to her.' 

It was done in a moment. ' Lucia,' said Acilius. ' Lucia, 
it is all right ; are you ready ? ' 

^ How am I to come down ? ' enquired she. 

' Tread as gingerly as you can,' replied her uncle, 'or we 
shall have the whole vault down. Where are you? By 
Mars, the place is like Acheron. Tread softly whatever you 
do ; I can feel the bricks shake.' 

' Now, uncle,' said Lucia, * how can I come to you ? ' 

' Stoop down,' said Acilius ; ' give me your hand. So ; 
that is well. Now then, Quintus, stand firm : you will 
have her weight as well as mine.' 

' All right,' said Quintus ; ' Davus, be you ready to lend a 
hand.' 

' Now, come,' said Acilius. In a moment he had Lucia 
in his arms ; and by a surprising effort of strength, Quintus 
knelt with his load, and the whole party were in safety. 

* Ask no questions, Lucia,' said her uncle ; ' we are 
only half out yet. As soon as you are free you shall ask as 
many as you like, and there is nothing but good news for 
you to hear. Now, we can all work together.' He and the 
slave, however, had already made considerable progress; 
they were through the wall, and all that remained was to 
open a passage through the light sandy soil. In about an 
hour, this was effected ; Quintus was the first to scamble 
through ; then Lucia was extricated ; Davus followed, and 
the Centurion was the last to leave the dungeon. 

' Thank God,' said Quintus, when the whole party stood 
side by side in the open air. * Now the question is, — What's 
to be done next ? ' 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
How THE Proconsul op Africa sent for OiBciLius Cyprianus. 

' Take care/ said Cyprian, as he was seated with his deacon, 
on the afternoon of the day after that which had seen the 
triumph of the eight martyrs, * take care that the Acts of 
this martyrdom he fairly written out, and laid up in the 
archives of the Church.* 

* The short-hand writer is even now below,' returned 
Flavian. * Will your blessedness see him ? * 

* Yes,' replied the Archbishop : * I will hear what he has 
written, and then I can authenticate it.' 

Anaximander was a Greek Christian who earned his 
livelihood by taking short-hand reports ; those reports of 
which, so far as the martyrs are concerned, we have still so 
many, that a learned and pious French scholar has published 
a folio volume compiled almost entirely from euch authori- 
ties. His name is Ruinart, and his book is called the Acta 
Sincera, 

* You have brought the Acts, my son ? * enquired Cyprian, 
as the writer entered. 

' I thought,' he replied, with a Greek accent, * that your 
blessedness might wish to hear them.' 

* You thought right,' said Cyprian. * Sit down and read 
them.' Anaximander did so; but they would tell you 
nothing more than you already know. They were the mere 
bare recital of what had happened, in a matter-of-fact way, 
which to those who are not used to such records, reads 
somewhat oddly, as thus : 

' Galerius Maximus, Proconsul of Africa, said, * Let the 
beasts be loosed.' 

* Crescens the priest said, ' There is one crown gained ; 
fellow soldiers, let us close up our ranks.' 

' The people said four times : ' Csecilius Cyprianus to the 
lions.' 
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* Galerius Mazimus said ; ' Who is that man ? ' 

* Ezuperius the designator said ; * I will enquire/ 

* Orescens the priest said ; ' Be of good cheer, Jesus 
Christ is waiting to receive you.' 

' Zoricus said : * I cannot bear it ; I must give way.' 

* Orescens the priest said ; * If you do, my son, I myself 
will accuse you at the great day, before the judgment-seat 
of Christ.' 

^ The people said seventeen times ; * The Christians to the 
lions.' 

* The people said four times : ' Cascilius Cyprianus to the 
fire.' 

And so the record went on ; much more valuable for being 
xkothing but a string of facts, than if it had been decked 
out in polished language, as was the fashion of later times. 

* It is very correct,' said Cyprian ; * write it out fairly, 
Anazimander, with all speed. My time is very near at 
band ; and you, Flavian, will not be long after me.' 

' If it please your blessedness,' said a servant entering, 
'here are two messengers from the Proconsul, desiring 
your instant attendance. A chariot of his is waiting for 
you.' 

'Indeed,' cried the Bishop with a smile. 'That is an 
honour truly, and I must show my gratitude for it by not 
keeping the men waiting. Go down, Flavian, however, 
and say that if they can give me half-an-hour, they will 
much oblige me ; and in the meantime, I hope they will try 
what cheer the Bishop of Carthage can give to those who 
are sent to carry him to his victory. And hark you, good 
Flavian ; do not let them say that we have treated them 
liadly.' 

The officers were not at all ill-disposed to avail themselves 
of this offer. The day, as we are expressly told in the 
original records, was intensely hot : it was the thirteenth 
of September, 258. They were well aware that, so far from 
having any thoughts of escape, Cyprian was only too 
anxious to obtain the crown of martyrdom ; and they had no 
kind of scruple in making the most of his good cheer. 
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Accordingly, they were soon seated in the entrance hall, 
making themselves comfortable over such food and wine as 
the servants set before them. 

' You don't think/ said Acatius, ' that there is any fear 
of his making off? * 

' Not I,' said Milo, filling himself a cup of wine. * Why, 
he might have done it fifty times before now.' 

' It is an odd thing, now,' returned the other, Ho see a 
man that can live in a house like this, snch a fool as to give 
it up for nothing. Now that a fellow like our friend Domi- 
tienus — here's to his manes I — that a fellow like him should 
turn Christian, or turn any thing else, that's all natural ; 
if I were going to die to-morrow, I should' nt wonder if 
I were fool enough myself to become one to-day.' 

' If one could but believe what they say,' said Acatius, ^ it 
would be a change for the better so far as the next world is 
concerned, whatever it might be for this.' 

^ Why, that's true,' returned his companion, breaking 
himself off a great piece of bread-cake, and replenishing his 
cup. ' I declare to you, I know no more what will happen 
to me when I am gone, or whether anything will happen 
at all, than I know what the moon's made of. Now, if 
these fellows really think they do, that's something,' 

'It's my opinion,' said Acatius, 'that whether people 
turn Christians or not, our religion won't go on much 
longer. Do you think there are ten people in Carthage, 
barring old women and children under eight, who believe a 
single word about the gods? — Not they.' 

'Don't let your tongue be too free,' returned Milo. 
' That may all be very true, and is true, I do believe ; but 
still, this is not the time to say it. We must be looking 
after Cyprian, and yet— I rather think — this wine is first 
rate ; I wonder if they have any more of it.' 

' I say, old fellow,' cried the other officer to a servant who 
was standing in the gateway, ' could you bring us another 
amphora of this wine ? Just to drink your master a pleasant 
journey, you know, and prosperous passage over the Styx.' 
' I will see,' he replied, gravely. 
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' More wine do they want ? * enquired Cyprian. ' By all 
means; only tell them that I am waiting their pleasure. 
Whenever they are ready, I am.* 

After such an intimation, the officers were forced to be 
speedy, and in a very short time they sent up word that all 
was ready. 

' Now, my children,' said the Bishop, as his servants and 
one or two of the officers of the Church, and a few poor 
widows that were on the Canon, and had come up for their 
weekly allowances, were hanging about him, ' what are all 
these tears for? Why, these good officers will think that 
we do not believe what we profess. It is not the customs- 
is it, Milo ? — for the friends of athletes to make such a 
lamentation when they are sending them into the arena ? ' 

* They have no cause,' replied the officer. 

* Look you, now,' returned the Bishop ; * here is a heathen 
reading you all a lesson. No cause I I should think not. 
* Now they do it to obtain a corruptible crown, but we, an 
incorruptible.' Flavian, you will see that this house is 
properly taken care of, till it shall please the Proconsul to 
give some further orders respecting it. Though I am taken 
away, Valeria,' and he turned to one of the widows, ' your 
allowances will be paid all the same. Come to Flavian 
fbr them : they are not going to destroy the Church because 
they kill me.* 

* Don't you make too sure of that,' said Milo. 

* Ah, so you think that you can ? ' replied Cyprian, turn- 
ing round with one foot on the step of the chariot. • I 
advise you to remember the story of what happened to your 
namesake ; depend upon it, the Church is an oak which will 
destroy you before you can destroy it. Farewell, my 
children, and God bless you all. I shall see you in the 
evening, Flavian, if they will give you leave to come.* 

* You are not going to the city,' observed Acatius. 
' No ? ' said Cyprian. ' Why not ? ' 

* The Proconsul is at Ad Sextam ; and you are to be 
carried to him there.' 
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' Well then/ said the fiishop) ' you must find out where 
I am ; that will be easily done.' And the chariot drove oK 
As soon as Cyprian was gone, Flavian said, ' It were better, 
instead of giving way to this sorrow, that we take counsel how 
we may do most honour to our holy Bishop, and may best 
glorify God in him. Let us give notice to as many of our 
brethren as we can see between now and nightfall, that he 
is in the hands of the enemy. Thus, one will tell another , 
when sentence is pronounced, and when he is to suffer ; and 
let us gather together the largest number that we can, and 
80 attend him to his victory. The priests of the Church 
must also know, that they may take order for the due gover- 
ning of the Diocese.* 

The report spread like lightning through Carthage that 
Csecilius Cyprian was arrested, and had been carried before 
the Proconsul at Ad Sextam. The deserted house and 
garden of the Bishop were, towards evening, like a palace 
on the occasion of a levee ; multitudes came over to enquire 
for the latest news ; groups were knotted together in the 
hall, in the court, under the orange trees, and in front of 
the great entrance, asking or relating tidings. Some of the 
more zealous Christians having learnt from the copyist which 
was the chair in which Cyprian usually sat, broke it up 
without loss of time, and took its pieces for relics ; otheis 
were enquiring of the servants, what he had said, how he 
bad looked, what he wore, what directions he had given ; in 
diovt, were asking every imaginable question which affection 
could dictate. The assembly was kept together by hearing 
that a young and active servant had gone off after his 
master, had promised to keep the chariot in sight, and to 
return as soon as there was anything to be told. Flavian 
remained in the house ; anxious as well to leani the first 
news as to guide the people if any emergency should arise. 
It was growing dusk when the servant returned. He was 
immediately surrounded by an eager audience ; but after all, 
he had not much to tell. He said that Cyprian had been 
carried to Ad Sextam ; but that the Proconsul, then suffering 
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severely from his illness, was unable to hear the cause. 
The Bishop, therefore, was sent back to the house of Milo 
in the street of Saturn, between that of Venus and of 
Sallust ; ' and there/ said the servant, ^ he is now.' 

In five minutes after the account had been given, the 
house and gardens were deserted, the rooms were silent, the 
walks were empty ; it was only by persuasions and almost 
threats that the deacon could prevail on one widow to 
remain in, and to take care of, the place. The rest set out 
for Carthage. 

Flavian, whose duties had detained him at the house, was 
amongst the last. He found the whole street, which was 
one of the best in Carthage, blocked up with a multitude of 
Christians, who had flocked to it from all quarters. A 
report had been spread that it was the intention of the 
Proconsul not to bring Cyprian to any further trial, but to 
execute him that same night ; and his flock, determined 
that he should not suffer without their being present, 
resolved to wait in the street till morning. A ready 
passage was opened for Flavian, who, as he went, assured 
those by whom he passed, that such an execution was 
exceedingly improbable ; but that, if any thing were likely 
to lead to it, it would be such an assemblage, completely 
stopping, as it did, all thoroughfare through one of the 
principal streets of the city. Making his way with some 
little diflficulty even to the officer's door, he found Cyprian 
at supper : several of the principal Christians were sitting 
down with him, and the meal was almost concluded. The 
Bishop, it was the united testimony of all who saw him, 
had never been so gay in his life ; but it is recorded as one 
of the many evidences of his care for his people, that, when 
he found the crowd were determined not to disperse, and 
would heed neither his own nor Mile's assurances, that his 
life, for that night, was perfectly safe, he sent out particular 
orders by Flavian that the young girls who had accom- 
panied their parents, or had come by themselves, should at 
all events be sent home, lest any scandal should arise. 

'I have received orders from the Proconsul,' said Milo 
12 
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entering the room at the conclusion of supper, 'that joo 
are to appear before him at the third hour to-morrow 
morning, in the Prsetorium.' 

* Were it not well,' asked Cyprian, ' to put up a placard 
to that effect outside your door ? That would serve better 
than anything else to disperse the people ; and I am even 
more anxious than you can be, to avoid the appearance of 
doing anything contrary to the law.* 

Such a placard was accordingly exposed in front of Milo's 
house ; and to some extent, it produced the desired effect. 
The greater part of the assemblage, after having satisfied 
themselves with their own eyes of the time and place wher« 
the Bishop was to re-appear, dispersed to their several homes^ 
Many of the most zealous, or most able-bodied. Christians^ 
however, remained in the street. The night was very fine ; 
all that had been placarded, might, they said, be a mere trick ; 
it was better to watch for a few hours, than to run the ri&k 
of being deprived of so great a privilege. The most perfect 
order was maintained ; and Cyprian, seeing that those who 
remained were resolved on watching, and that there was 
no fear of any violation of the law, bade good night to the 
friends that had been supping with him, and lay down to 
bis last sleep on earth« 

CHAPTEB XX. 

How THE Centurion tbavelled to Cabthagb with Lucia 

AND Secitnda, 

It was an hour past midnight. The little inn at Leptis was 
full of bustle : Secunda and Paulinus had arrived there some 
two hours previously, with a litter and the led mulesi. 
The animals had previously been baited ; and Secunda and 
her Drother had rested themselves till the time fixed by the 
Centurion. It was now nearly the seventh hour of the. 
night. Medusa was at its brightest, but far down the sky :. 
Cassiopeia was glorious in the zenith, and the great star,^ 
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the Lyre Was coming up above the Eastern hills. The 
hrother and sister were alone. Food and wine were on the 
table, prepared in the hopes that ere long, Lucia would need 
refreshment there. But as the time came, and passed ; — as 
A quarter of an hour, half an hour, a whole hour, went by, 
hope began to change into bitter fear, and fear into some- 
thing very much like despair. 

* No one can tell,' said Paulinus at length, ' what may 
put back a scheme like this. Fifty things may happen of 
which one can form no idea at a distance, but which may 
delay the plan for hours.' 

* We will wait till an hour after daylight,' returned 
Secunda. * Then it would be useless to expect them longer, 
and we are bound to be at Carthage, because my uncle 
may have formed some other scheme for meeting us there.' 

' If any man can carry through Lucia's escape, it is he,' 
said her brother. 'And if you only knew Quintus, you 
would think that nothing would be impossible for the two 
Ui^ether.' 

Still they waited on ; and still those whom they were 
expecting came not. Medusa set, Cassiopeia began to go 
down the sky. 

At length, about half past two, one of the lads that were 
ia attendance, looked in and said, ' Lady, I can hear horses 
on the Ap tonga road.' 

ut rushed Paulinus and Secunda. A 11 was still : a bright, 
grand night. Not the dream of a sound, except a gentle 
rustling in a chesnut forty yards off. 

* I was not mistaken,' said the boy : ' you will hear them 
again presently. There, by Bacchus 1 — I told you so.* 

Yes : there was certainly the sound of horses at a quick 
trot. Again it seemed to die away ; and then the third time 
it rang out more clearly than ever. 

* Now, Secunda,' said Paulinus, who, though a mere lad, 
had wonderful presence of mind for his years, and who saw 
that his sister was exciting herself to an uncontrollable pitch 
of agitation, * you must go in. Eemember, if ^ou give the 
least sign before these people that you have any particular 

12* 
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interest in Lucia, you may very probably become her 
murderess. You shall have her to yourself in-doors.' 

Secunda went in ; and Paulinus and the two lads stood 
togethei. 

' Are the mules quite ready ? ' he asked. * We shall start 
almost directly.' 

' Quite ready, sir, and as fresh as when we started.' 

The horses were now ascending the hill on which the 
little inn stood ; — in another moment their forms loomed 
through the twilight, and in another yet, they were reined 
up by the inn door. Acilius Glabro was there, — so was 
Davus, — so was Quintus ; — and the fourth horse, which had 
been led by the Centurion, carried a slave. Disguised 
though she were, and dark though the night were, Paulinus 
would have known her anywhere ; — but he could not speak 
to her ; they could only look at each other. As one of our 
old poets says : — 

Oh what a long, long story ran they over, 
In that short ocular discourse I 

*HaI my boy! — glad to see you,' quoth the Centurion. 
* Where's Secunda ? — Here's her slave : if you have anything 
to eat, let's have some, and then we'll get on.' 

They went in : but the Centurion held back for a moment, 
and let the sisters meet alone. I must borrow from another 
of our old poets to tell how they met. 

Hare you beheld how some sweet April shower. 
Sends down her hasty bubbles,— and then stops, — 
Then shines afresh,— through whose transparent drops 
The unobscured lamp of heaven conveys 
The brighter glory' of his refulgent rays ; — 
Even so within that long embrace resided 
A mixt aspect 'twixt tears and smiles divided, 

' Dear, dear Lucia ! ' cried Secunda, putting back the 
slave's hood that her sister wore, so as better to see Lucia's 
sweet face, — * how pale and thin you are I Lucia I when 
I think how I have fallen, I am almost ashamed to cling to 
you as I do.' 

' Do not let us talk of that now,' said Lucia gently—- 
'Let us only thank God for His goodness to-night, and 
leave the future to Him. Secunda, I did not know till I was 
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really free, how much lieared that horrible death.' Biit she 
had to leave off speaking, and to submit to a hug like ithat 
of a young bear, from Paulinus, who was laughing and 
crying in one breath. 

' Hush 1 ' said the Centurion, coming in. And then 
speaking in a louder voice, * Secunda,' said he, * let Olympia 
have something to eat ; — we came at a good round pace from 
Aptonga, and we have done a good deal.' 

Poor Lucia had, as you may well believe, no appetite ; but 
she made an effort to swallow part of what was set before 
her, knowing that energy and strength for the next few 
hours were, under God, everything. Quintus was introduced 
to Secunda, and thanked by her : — and it was agreed that 
Davus should travel on with them, as it would be too 
dangerous for him to return home. Thus they were a good 
strong party ; the two sisters in their litter, — the two lads 
attending the mules. Paulinus, — the Centurion, — the 
slave, — and Quintus, who had found or made means of 
forwarding his dispatches, and was desirous of returning to 
Carthage. 

It was about three o'clock when they set out. Secunda 
and Lucia dared not talk freely, but they were together,— 
and that was enough. Paulinus held out stoutly : it re- 
quired no small exertion of strength so to pass a second night, 
after such an escape on that preceding, and such an inter- 
vening day. ' But when morning broke, they were still 
many miles from Taxarta, and the Centurion began to 
express some apprehension. 

* Why,' said Quintus, ' here we are three strong men : 
Paulinus, I know, can do something : and we would not bo 
taken tamely.' 

* We must push on quicker when we have passed Taxarta, 
and Paulinus must get into the litter : the boy reels as if he 
could hardly keep hfmself in the saddle.' 

It Was past nine in the morning when they rode into the 
little town where the relay was to be provided. Lucia and 
Secunda were weU nigh worn out; and Paulinus would 

12** 
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more than once have fallen off his mule, had not Quintas 
ridden by his side. 

* Are the mules that were ordered ready ? * enquired 
Aoilius Glabro. 

* Yes, sir,' was the welcome reply : — ' they have been for 
some hours.' 

Enquiries were next made where fresh horses could be 
procured, — and these also were without any great delay 
supplied. 

'Twenty miles to Carthage/ said the Centurion, as they 
again rode forward. 'Somehow, he continued, aside to 
Quintus, ' my mind misgives me that we are pursued. There 
is a bye road that' goes round by the left, — it strikes o£^ 
I remember, somewhere about a mile from here. It will 
make the journey longer, — but I am vastly inclined to take 
that/ 

' Very well,' said Quintus, — ' and let us all ride on the 
.turf. They will not track us so.' 

About an hour after our fugitives had left Taxarta, a party 
of twelve mounted soldiers rode into the town and drew up 
before the inn. At their head was the Optio who had been 
concerned in the first arrest at Ad Fines, 

' Hollo ! landlord 1 ' he shouted. 

' What's your will, sir ? ' enquired that functionary, pre- 
senting himself. 

' Did a party of five or six persons, with a litter, pass 
through here some time since ? ' 

* Tes sir : — they had fresh mules and horses. 

' By Jupiter, we shall lose them ! — One of them was an 
escaped prisoner. How long ago ? ' 

' Not more than an hour, sir. There was a lady, and a 
slave in the litter when they came here ; and a boy got into 
it with them when they went away.* 

' To Carthage ? ' 

' Yes, sir : and late yesterday evening a relay o! mules 
were ordered for Carthage.' 

' On ! my men 1 on 1 ' shout-ed the Optio. ' If we don't 
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catch J;hem before; we are sure of them there.' And they 
galloped forward. 

Now you will wonder how it was that the escape was 
discovered so much sooner than Acilius had thought it pos- 
sible — I will tell you how. 

Onomarchus the druggist had been that night to a noisy 
banquet given in honour of a wedding. The wine had gone 
round till after midnight ; — then the guests began to drop 
off one by one ; the druggist was the last. Instead of 
returning straight to his own house, he thought that, to cool 
his head, which ached and throbbed with his excess, he 
would walk round by the prison, and thus nearly make the 
circuit of the town. It was dark, but not very dark : the 
fiky was perfectly clear, and the stars were brilliant. He 
took the path which led behind the jailor's house, and 
sauntered under the prison wall ; where, to his great sur- 
prise, he beheld a large quantity of fresh earth thrown up on 
the waste piece of ground which I have already described to 
you, and on examining more minutely, found that a pas- 
sage had been opened into the cellars below the prison. 
Retracing his steps he speedily awakened the jailor ; the 
underkeeper was called up, and the truth was soon dis<» 
covered. 

'This is witchcraft,' said Oallistratus, never for one 
moment suspecting Acilius Glabro. ' I should sooner have 
suspected myself,' he used to say, when he told the story in 
aflber years. The legate was aroused ; orders were issued fof 
instant pursuit : and the party with the Optio at their head 
were soon on the road to Carthage. 

In the meantime, Acilius Glabro and his companions had, 
much to the astonishment of the muleteers, left the main 
road, andl were proceeding along the bye lanes of which 
mention has already been made. You must know that the 
high road ran along, and parallel with, the west of a steep^ 
narrow chain of hills,'^a Hog*8 Back, as we should call it 
in England, — bare and bleak. 

The lanes were to the north west, and below, well 
sheltered with chesnuts and vines, and only here and thfire 
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visible from the high ground above. So it dame io pass 
that the little party had not proceeded far on their course!, 
when a sudden exclamation froin Quintus caused them to 
look up. 

There, along the ridge of the hill and fiill in sight through 
the leaves that effectually shaded the beholders, the soldiers 
were hurrying along. The escape had clearly been dis- 
covered : and what was to be done ? To hold any general 
conversation was impossible, on account of the muleteers ; 
but the Geuturion and Quintus fell back, and held a short 
council. They resolved to spend the afternoon, under pre- 
tence of resting, in one of the villages on the route, and not 
to enter Carthage till after night-fall. What were their 
further plans, you will see in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

How Secxtnda took counsel of the Archbishop of Carthage. 

A LARGE bireme was lying off the quay at Carthage. It was 
night : there had been a good deal of disturbance from the 
crowd that had blocked up the street of Saturn where 
Cyprian was confined ; but it had now nearly dispiersed, and 
silence had come down over the great city. 

Quietly and cautiously, five persons might have been seen 
stealing down the quay ; they are the same party whose 
escape we. have been watching. It seemed that preparations 
had already been made for their reception, for Quintus 
appears with the captain on the deck, and a plank is laid 
across from the gangway. 

' And so you are determined ? ' enquired Lucia. 

' Quite,* replied her sister. ' I will see Cyprian,— I 
will do what he tells me ; if he bids me to fly, I will fly; 
If he bids.4ne to stay and off^r up myself, so I will. Goi> 
bless you, my own darling sister, whatever becomes of 
me,?^— and you toa, dear Paulinus. You will not leave them, 
onde?' - . . • 
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'Not till I have seen them safe on the other side/ he 
answered ; ' then, I return. You go with m j niece, Quintus, 
to the Bishop ? ' 

'And will bring her here again; depend on me. Come, 

lady : the night is getting on.' 

What a bitter parting that was I We must follow Secunda. 

It so happened that intelligence of Cyprian's arrest had 

not reached Quintus. The captain of the bireme had 

heard the report, but he and the messenger had had much to 

settle, with respect to the arrangements necessary for the 

passage of the fugitives to Spain, whither he was bound, 

and the subject was not mentioned. The Captain was a 

Christian, though a concealed one ; the crew to a man were 

heathen; and he therefore alone was entrusted with the 

secret. 

Naturally, therefore, Quintus led Secunda to the Bishop's 
own house. She had been much refreshed with her after- 
noon's rest ; but now she trembled so that she could hardly 
walk. 

* Keep up your courage, lady,* said her companioiL 
' Any of us may fall ; and Cyprian is not the man who 
cannot sympathize. I am glad you propose to rest by his 
counsel : better you could not have. Here we are at the 
garden. Fear nothing ; he is used in such a time as this, 
to be disturbed at all hours of the night.* 

He tried the door, as he spoke, — shook it, — knocked ;— 
all to no purpose. He wend round the house, to look for a 
light, — it was not yet midnight ; — all was dark. He called, 
knocked, called again ; and at length a woman's voice en- 
quired, — * Who is there ? ' 

' Cyprian t ' she repeated, when the answer had been 
given. ' Do you not know that he has been taken, and was 
had before the Proconsul this very afternoon ? * 

' I am but just returned to Carthage,* he replied. 
* Where is the Bishop then ? * 

' At Mile's in the street of Saturn. There is no one here 
but I, and another poor widow, who were put in by Flavian 
to take care of the house.' 
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" * Then, good mother/ said Quiotus, ' can you take in this 
young lady for the night ? She has gone through a great 
deal; and she must and will see the Bishop.' 

' Wait a moment till I can put on something/ said the 
woman, who like every other Christian in Carthage was 
very well acquainted with Quintus, ' and I will come down 
and open the door.' 

' I must not go with you to-morrow/ said he to his fair 
dompanion. ' I have met Milo too lately for that. But this 
good woman will go with you, I am sure; and she will 
bring you down to the quay afterwards. You have but to 
enquire for the Solus Jvlia : any one will tell you where she 
is lying.* 

The widow opened the door : Secunda bade Quintus good- 
night, after thanking him for all his kindness, and then 
followed her new friend. 

' Poor lamb 1 poor lamb ! ' cried the kind-hearted old 
woman, when she had heard the sad story. ^See the 
Bishop I — so you shall ; I will go down with you myself. YouT 
shall rest here to-night ; you look as if you were thoroughly 
worn out.* 
^ If you will take care to wake me in time,' said Secunda. 
* That I will,' replied the widow. * But come, it is very 
late ; if I do not take care of you, you will not be able togp 
at all.' And so, without allowing Secunda to ask or to heav 
more, she carried her off, and — just as she might have done 
to a weary child — undressed her, and sat by her till she fell 
asleep. 

As for Quintus, he ended his day's labours by walking 
back to the bireme, and telling what had occurred, to the 
rest. ' Captain,' he said, ' you must defer sailing for an 
hour or two ; she will hardly be with you, I take it, before 
the second or third hour.' 

True to her word, the widow called Secunda by day-light 
on the following morning. Having first made her take 
something to eat, they set out together. Early as it was, a 
stream of Christians was pouring from every direction, to 
Mile's house, and, as they entered the street of Saturn, it 
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was with some difficulty tbat Secunda and her companion 
could make their way through the crowd. However, the 
widow was well known ; and Secunda's evident sorrow led 
many of those whom she passed, to imagine that she musi 
have some friend or relation among the confessors ; so way 
was made for them, when others might not have got on so 
easily. 

Arrived at the door, they were met by Flavian, who told 
them in answer to their enquiries, that the Bishop was to 
be at the Proconsul's in half an hour from that time, and 
that it was impossible for any one to iiave any private cod<^ 
versation with him. 

« < Let me say one word to yon,' said the widow. She did 
80, and he then said ; ' Well, I will see if it be possible ; ' and 
went up stairs. 

In a minute or two, he came down again, and saying, 
^ Follow me, lady, but you must be quick,' led her into a 
small room which the Bishop had that moment entered. 

*Now my child, what is it?' enquired Cyprian. 'If I 
can do anything for you, tell me, and it shall be done; only 
tell me at once, for my time is very short.' 

Thus encouraged, Secunda threw herself on her kneeS) 
and covering her face with her hands, told him alL 

* Xo,' returned Cyprian, when she asked him whether she 
^ould surrender herself to. the magistrates in expiation of 
her apostacy. ^ No ; because you have been so unhappy as 
tp deny your Lord once, that is no reason that yon should 
tempt Him now. Go with your sister ; and if God hereaftei 
should call you to confess, so live in the meantime that you' 
ipay receive the crown then. I will myself set yon yooi 
time of separation from the Church. You were imprisoned ? ■ 

* Yes.' 

* For how long ? ' 

* Only for ten day&' 

*And before the magistrate, yon sacrificed before you 
were put to any pain ? ' • 

Yes, I did.' .i 

According to, the Canons,', said Cyprian, 'yon sbonld 
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remain three years among the penitents. But Confessors, 
as jou know, have the right of shortening the time of 
penance. I thank God that He has already called me to 
such an honour ; and He, That is mercy itself, would also 
have His followers to be merciful. This is a hard case; 
and therefore I will so far use the power which the Lord 
bath given* me to edification and not to destruction, as to 
shorten your three years into one. More than that I dare 
not do ; for it was a great crime, when all allowances 
are made. I will call in one who shall be a witness of 
what I have said.* He went to the door and summoned 
Flavian. 

' Flavian/ he said, ' this penitent has been so unhappy as 
to burn incense. I fixed her time of penance, according to 
the Canons, at three years, as a Bishop ; now, as a Confessor, 
I redeem it to one. Let a note be made of this ; and give 
it into her hands ; and I charge you to see that she is 
well attended to the quay ; she is about to fiy. Now, my 
child, farewell ; and God bless you, and give greater grace 
to your latter end than to your beginning.' 

Almost before Secunda could speak, or even look her 
thanks, the Bishop had re-entered the larger apartment 
where the ofEicers mixed with the principal Christians of the 
cdty were awaiting him. 

^ The Proconsul,' said Milo, will be kept waiting, if we 
do not set forth.' 

* I am ready then,' returned the Bii^op. * Let us come.* 
The distance between the o£lcer's house, and the Prse* 

torium^ was exactly a stadium. The day was excessively 
hot, and Cyprian, who was rather stout, was bathed in 
perspiration, when he reached the great gate that led into 
the hall of audience. Anaximander was there with bis 
tablets and his stylus, noting down everything that occurred ; 
this amongst the rest. 

* You are hot,' said a soldier who had been a Christian, 
and who had apostatised ; ' will you change cloaks with 
me?' 

'It 18 not worth while/ returned the Bishop, 'ta take 
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SQuoh trouble about remedying an inconvenience which can 
only last for so short a time.' 

The Proconsul was not yet ready. Cyprian, therefore, sat 
down on a bench which happened to be covered with linen : 
it was thus that the Bishop's seat was wont to be orna- 
mented, and the coincidence was looked on as remarkable. 

In the meanwhile, crowds of people, heathen as well as 
Christian, were pressing towards the PraBtorium, were block- 
ing up all the passages to it, even squeezed by and squeezing 
each other ; all business was at an end in that part of the 
city, the house roofs were crammed ; some clung on to the 
top of the walls which surrounded the Proconsul's dwelling ; 
some climbed up into the orange trees which grew in his 
garden ; at every window which commanded the least view 
of the scene, heads were thickly crowded together. At 
length, the doors of the audience-hall were thrown back, 
and a slave came forward, saying, ' The Proconsul has taken 
his seat.' 

Now I will tell you what happened in Anaximander's 
words, because they are so perfectly genuine. 

* The Proconsul said ; * Are you Thascius Cyprian us ? ' 
^Cyprian replied ; * Yes, I am.' 

* The Proconsul said ; * Is it you who have given yourself 
out for pope of these sacrilegious men ? ' 

*€yprian said ; * Yes.' 

* The Proconsul said ; ' The most sacred Emperors com- 
mand you to sacrifice.' 

* Cyprian said ; ' I shall do no such thing.' 

* The Proconsul said ; * Think what you are about.' 

' Cyprian said ; ^ Do what is commanded you ; in so 
righteous a cause, there is no room for thought.' 

* The Proconsul took oounsel with his officials, and said, 
with great difficulty, because he was ill ; * You have for a 
long time past been assembling a great number of persons 
for the purpose of an unlawful conspiracy, and have been 
the declared enemy of the gods, and the sacred laws of the 
Romans. Our most excellent Emperors, Valerian and 
Galerius, Augusti, and the most noble Csssar, Valerian, 

13 
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have not been aJ>le to induce you to accept their religious 
observances. Therefore, since you are convicted of crimes so 
pernicious, you i^hall serve a9 an example to those whom 
you have induced to Ibllovr. you.' Then he read from his 
tablets this sentence ; ' It is ordained that Thascius Cypria- 
nus be executed with the sword.' 

* Cyprian said ; * God be praised.' 

' The people said ; * Execute us all ; we are all Christians ! ' ' 

Thus far Anaximander's notes. 

While they are making ready the procession which is to 
conduct the Bishop to the scene of his victory, we must for 
a moment follow Secunda. Flavian, obedient to the com- 
mand of his Bishop, had given her in charge to a stout 
middle-aged shopkeeper, accustomed to make his way 
through a crowd, and had desired him to take her down at 
once to the quay. They, and the widow, had just made 
their way to the skirts of the mob, when Secunda noticed, 
close to her, the Optio, by whom she had at first been 
arrested, in company with the two muleteers that had 
attended the party from Taiafta. 

^ You are my prisoner,' he said, laying his hand in no 
gentle fashion on her shoulder. 'You have to do with 
this escape ; I have heard all the story from these honest. 



men.* 



It was useless to resist ; but the citizen and the widow 
went along with Secunda, as she was conveyed to the 
common prison ; and not being allowed to enter with her, 
went off with all speed to make their report to Flavian. 

By this time, the procession had left tibe Prsstorium ; the 
officers walked on each side of Cyprian, but not cIosq to 
him ; Flavian was immediately behind him, and the multi^ 
tude followed, stretching out for at least a quarter of a 
mile. Coming down a narrow lane, just as the head of the 
procession was passing it, the citizen caught FlSivian's eye, 
and in a few words told him whaii bad passed. 

* What is that ? ' said Cyprian. 

* The young lady whom your blessedness gave j»jto my 
ohATge IB tak&Ek Jigaio,' said the Deacon. 
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'Gk>D guard her/ replied the Bishop. Bat a moment 
after, retaining all the presence of mind for which he had 
always been famous, he remembered what everyone else had 
forgotten, and said, ' Let me speak to that good man.' 

The worthy oitisien, very much flattered at being thus 
singled out by a martyr, approached. ' Go down,' said the 
Bishop, in a low voice, ' to the quay ; find out the Salus 
Julia ; tell them what has happened, and bid them get out 
of the harbour at once. Tell them that I sent them my 
blessing, and commanded them to fly.' 

The citizen went off ; and the procession still advancing, 
reached at last the place appointed for the execution. It 
was a little circular valley, surrounded by low, green hills, 
which were shaded with trees; a pieasant place for the 
citizens of the great city to escape to, in the sultry evenings 
of summer : but henceforth to be hallowed in a &r different 
manner ; and before very long, to be covered with a church 
and its adjacent buildings, erected in honour of the martyr. 

The police obliged the crowd to form a large circle round 
the little valley, the hills that bounded it thus serving as 
the tiers of an amphitheatre. Many, however, who were 
not tall enough to see over the heads of those that stood 
before them, climbed up into the trees, and thence looked 
down on the whole scene. 

Cyprian was conducted into the very centre : Flavian and 
another deacon were with him ; Milo and Aeatius stood by f 
and a gigantic soldier, with a huge sword was a little behind. 
The Bishop knelt and remained for about ten minutes in 
prayer ; then he arose, and, taking off his Dalmatic, gave it 
to his deacons. Anaximander does not say so ; but I sup- 
pose that he had already taken off his toga, on account of the 
great heat of the morning. Either the short-hand writer 
was at too great a distance to hoar, or the martyr said very 
little. He turned to the executioner, and gave him twenty - 
five pieces of gold : after which he bandaged his own eyes. 

I cannot tie my own hands,' he said cheerfully ; ' who 
will do it for me ? ' On this Julian, a priest-, and another 

13* 
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Julian, the companion of Flavian, a deacon, did as be re- 
quested them. 

Just as the executioner was about to raise his sword, the 
people could no longer be kept back. Bursting through 
all barriers, they crowded round the martyr, holding hand • 
kerchiefs, towels, or linen rolls, to be dipped in his blood. 
The sword fell ; there was a dull heavy stroke ; the head 
rolled on the ground ; and the body, after a moment's pause 
fell also. 

And thus it was that Thascius Csecilius Gyprianus, Bishop 
of Carthage, and Primate of Africa, entered into the joy of 
his Lord ; about the fourth hour, on the fourteenth day of 
September, A. D. 258. 



CHAPTER XXIL 

How PURSUIT WAS MADE AFTER THE SaLUS JuLIA. 

The Proconsul of Africa was lying on a couch of citron- 
wood, and quite exhausted by the fatigue which he had 
undergone that morning. The door opened, and the same 
Optio who had carried Secunda to prison entered. 

' She has sailed my lord,' he said ; ^ she sailed an hour 
before I got down to the quay.* 

' Let the swiftest vessel in the harbour be manned im- 
mediately,' said Galerius Maximus ; * I give the management 
of the business into your hands, for I am too ill to think 
further about it. Offer liberty to all the slaves if they 
succeed in coming up with the other vessel. An escaped 
prisoner and an apostate Centurion are worth that.' 

The Optio, delighted to be thus employed, scarcely stayed 
to bid the Proconsul farewell, and hurried down to the 
harbour. There was then, close to the quay, a liglit Libur- 
uian vessel, with one bank of oars, belonging to the govern- 
ment, and regarded as the best sailer in the port of Carthage. 
Of this, the Optio made choice; the Captain was willing 
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enough to distinguish himself; the slaves overjojed at the 
prospect of freedom ; and in less than half an hour after 
the officer had reached the quay, the sandy shores of Africa 
were receding behind the galley. 

After having witnessed the execution of the Bishop, Milu 
bent his steps to the Prsetorium, to report thereon to the 
Proconsul, Enquiring whether he could be admitted, he 
was ushered into the same apartment which the Optio had 
not long before left. 

' 1 wish,' said Galerius Maximus, speaking with the 
greatest difficulty, and pausing between his words, ' that 
you had been here earlier. A prisoner has escaped from 
Aptonga, by the connivance of an apostate Centurion, and ' — 
he paused a little as if trying to recover the train of his 
thoughts — 'I should be happier — if I thought — that the 
business — were in your hands.' 

* Do not trouble yourself about it, my lord,' answered Milo, 
plainly perceiving that the Proconsul was dying ; ' I dare 
say it will be all right enough. Had I not better go for the 
physician, my lord ? You seem to suffer a great deal.' 

* Do,' said the Proconsul. 

The officer hurried from the room ; summoned the phy- 
sician, and returned with all speed. But when he re- 
entered the apartment, all was over. The persecutor of the 
Christians had gone to his account, untended, unwatched, 
alone, while his wife was making preparations for a banquet 
which it had been proposed to give that very evening. 

Now we must follow Acilius and his party. No sooner 
had Cyprian's last message been delivered to the Captain, 
than the great unwieldy bireme that traded between 
Carthage and Barcenona, stood out of the harbour. What 
was the grief of Lucia and Paulinus to be again separated 
from their sister, and without any hope of seeing her more 
in this world, I must leave you to imagine. Acilius would 
hear of no delay. It was enough, he said, that one liib 
should be sacrificed ; the others, if it were any how possible 
should be preserved. Quintus went on shore, engaging to 
transmit to Barcenona any intelligence which he might be 
13** 
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able to procure : Davus oast in his lot with the fagitives : 
and the vessel set sail. Sea sickness, whatever might be the 
reason, was an unknown mdady in those times. Paulinus 
and Lucia sat together by the steersman, close to the little 
tutelary image of health which gave its name to the vessel. 
The wind, at first, was not unfavourable ; but, as the day 
wore on, it died away, and the galley had to trust for its 
progress to its oars alone. It had ten on each side, unwieldy 
as itself was ; and calculated for security and for rough seas, 
rather than for speed. 

Early in the afternoon, the Captain, who had been for 
some time looking to the south-east, and shading his eyes 
with his hand, called for Titus, the longest-sighted man on 
board the vessel. 

* What do you make out yonder ? ' he asked : pointing in 
the direction of the only mountain which was now visible 
from the deck. 

The Centurion looked ; so did Paulinus ; but to them it 
was an undistinguishable mass of green sea, just panting 
and heaving under the fierce rays of a September sun. 

The sailor looked long and earnestly. ' 1 can't make her 
clearly out,' he said at length : ^ but I think she is that 
Libumian.' 

* So I think,' rejoined the Captain briefly. ' You may go 
forward. A word with you. Centurion.' 

* Now,' said he, when he had taken Acilius apart, * I will 
do all for you that lies in man's power ; but if that vessel 
gets up with us, it is of no use to resist. In the first place, 
depend upon it, they are too well armed ; and in the next, 
I know that my men would 'nt do it. 

* And do you think,' enquired Acilius Glabro, ' that she 
will get up with us ? ' 

< If this weather lasts, as sure as fate,' replied the Captain, 
' but she can carry no sail, and she can stand no sea ; and I 
can do both. It looks squally yonder,' and he nodded to- 
wards the north-east ; * that's where our hope must be.' 

The Centurion went back, and communicated this intel- 
ligenoe to Luda and Paulinus. It served to divert their 
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thoughts from their sister, and to fix them on their o^rn 
danger. 

' But I do not believe/ said Lucia, ' that our Bishop, at 
whose desire it was that we sailed, will forget us now that 
he is more able to help us. I feel persuaded that somehow 
or other, we shall escape.' 

' xMore than I do,' said the Centurion drily ; and not 
another word was spoken for nearly an hour. By that 
time the Liburnian galley could plainly be made out by 
every one ; not a soul in the bireme but knew they were 
pursued ; and still there was the same dead calm, and the 
same sultriness in the air. 

* Nevertheless,' said the Captain, ' I think if we can keep 
her off for another hour, we shall do ; there is a storm coming 
up, and that pretty quickly,* 

In the meantime, the Optio and the Captain of the 
Liburnian were encouraging the slaves, and inciting them 
with every possible stimulus that they could devise. They 
promised them again and again, instant liberty ; they told 
them that a few hours at furthest, must put the prize 
within their grasp ; the men were well practised, and well 
trained, and the eighteen oars dipped together on each side, 
while the vessel itself weighed not a third part of the bireme 
which they were pursuing. 

When they were within half a mile of their prize, the 
Captain told Acilius that he considered the case as hopeless* 
' She has thirty soldiers on board, besides the slaves ; and 
depend upon it, they have offered some enormous reward, 
for I never saw men exert themselves so before.' 

* Well, well,' said Acilius ; * don't give up before the case 
is desperate. Speak to the men, and bid them do their best ; 
no one can do more.* 

For about half an hour there had been a sensible swell on 
the hitherto unruffled sea ; and now the wind began to rise 
in irregular puffs, coming both with uncertain duration and 
strength. The Captain gave orders that the large clumsy 
sail should be got up, and uncertain and fitful as the breeze 
was, still the bireme made increased way. Not so much so 
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but that the pursuers gained rapidly upon her ; they were now 
almost within shouting distance, and the Optio, straining his 
voice to the utmost, bellowed to the Captain to lie to. 

'I am a little deaf/ quoth the Captain, 'I never hear 
when it don't suit me.' And he glanced alternately at the 
north-east and at the sail, now beginning to swell more 
regularly and constantly, with very great satisfaction. 

The Optio had taken the precaution of embarking three or 
four slingers, in case any attempt at resistance should be 
made ,* and he now bade them take good aim, and do their 
best. As they stood up on what might be truly called the 
forecastle of the Liburnian, the Captain said ; * Now, young 
lady, you had better go below ; 1 think they are at their 
nearest ; all you have to do is, to take care of yourselves. 
Will you go down too. Centurion ? ' 

* Pshaw,' said the Centurion ; * what do you take me for ? ' 
Just as he spoke a bullet from the sling whistled between 
him and the Captain ; and for some little time these shots 
fell very fast, rattling among the oars, piercing the sail in 
two or three places, but doing no other injury. 

' I'll tell you what,' cried the Captain presently ; * we are 
throwing them behind. Their chance is over ; and no fault 
of theirs neither.' 

The Optio felt this too : he entreated, he threatened, he 
promised to obtain a reward for every man besides his 
liberty ; but all to no purpose. Every five minutes the 
Liburnian had fallen further behind ; the wind was in- 
creasing ; and the sky had a very ugly look. 

' We shall weather this,' said the Captain, * I trust in 
QoD ; but I doubt very much whether they will.' And the 
Captain of the Liburnian seemed to become sensible of his 
danger *. for shortly afterwards his vessel was put about. 
Whether she ever reached Carthage, I know not. But the 
night that followed the martyrdom of S. Cyprian there was 
a most fearful storm in the Mediterranean ; and when, on 
the third morning after, the 'Salus Julia ' entered the port 
of Barcenona, little better than a hulk, with more than half 
Jier oara shattered and part of her deck carried away, the 
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Spanish sailors regarded it as little short oi a miraole, and 
offered a white bull to Neptune. This is all that I know of 
the fortunes of Aoilius and his companions ; except thus far. 
Before the Centurion could make good his purpose of returning 
into Africa, Valerian fell into the hands of the Persians, 
and the persecution ceased. Paulinus's name was long in 
the diptychs of the Church at Barcenona, as one of its most 
faithful Bishops ; and 1 should not at all wonder, if ours 
were the same Lucia who had four sons among the earliest 
martyrs of the Spanish persecution of Diocletian. 

But what of Secunda ? 

If we look at the martyrology of the Church of Carthage, 
we shall find on the 28th of September, these names, as of 
those who on that day received the crown. * Lucius, 
Montanus, Flavian, (the same deacon of whom you have 
heard so much) Julian, Yictoriatus, Primasius, Remus, 
Domitienus acatechumen, Maximus, Donatilla, and Secukda.' 
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